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Sunset 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


The sun has sunk into the western sky, 


Behind its hills of azure and between 


This world of night and boundless silver space. 


Therefrom it sends up wondrous radii: 


Great alternating beams of rose and green 


That pierce the clouds and turn them opaline 


And glow and fade and then glow on apace. 


They quiver to the zenith pale and far 


Like splendid spokes of some celestial wheel. 


While, lo! amid their radiance they reveal 


The soft, clear shining of the evening star. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyv-here in the world; frinted information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any FHlotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Call for Help in Planning 
Your August Trip 


All readers of The Outlook who live 
near enough to call are especially invited 
to visit the Recreation Department and 
obtain its help in planning a summer trip 
anywhere. We are able in many cases to 
show photographs of the houses you may 
wish to know of, and a personal interview 
always enables us to give better informa- 
tion. You possibly have in mind just the 
kind of a place you would like to visit. If 
you will call (or write if you can’t come), 
we shall be very glad to help you find it. 
We can help you plan a tour, tell you of 
connections, of ways to go by water or rail, 
and the hotels you will find ex route. 
Almost any information you want in rela- 
tion to summer travel can be given you. 
All subscribers are entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely. 


The Erie’s Chautauqua Excursion 


The Erie will run another of its series of successful 
excursions to Chautauqua Lake on Friday, August 

at the low rate of ten dollars for the round trip. 

ickets good going on special train on that date, 
leaving Chambers Street at 6:30 P.M., and West 
Twenty-third Street five minutes earlier ; good re- 
turning on any regular train within thirty days, with 
ees of stopping at Niagara Falls without extra 
charge 


One Dollar Excursions 

ASBURY PARK, OCEAN GROVE, LONG BRANCH 

A new departure which will meet popular recog- 
nition has been inaugurated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad oS Churches and societies may 
arrange at office Eastern Passenger Agent, oe 
Broadway, New York, for special trains on desira 
days, sell tickets to the public at rate of one dollar 
for the round trip, and reap a margin of profit. 


TOURS. 


Summer Vacation Tour to 


White Mountains ana Quebec, Canada 
Choice party Tour to above si ii New York 


Aug. 27. Address for particulars ONEYMAN’S 
PHIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, Néw Jersey. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Be rl i Private 


Conveniently located. Excellent table. Moder. terms 
(4-6 Mk. room and full board p. day, go-150 Mk. p. month). 
Special facilities for learning German 

Fri. Fanny Beck, 


Berlin S. W., Hallesche-Str. 20. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


O LET~— A beautiful cottage, nicely furnished, adjoin- 
ing the famous.-Paxinosa Inn, on mountain near 
Easton, Pa.; will let part or all and supply meals if de- 
sired ; accessible by electric railway; magnificent river 
and mousse view from piazza; terms moderate. Ad- 


dress J. P. ALLEN, 206 _ 29th St., New York City. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


Beloeil the Beautiful 
HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ST. HILAIRE, P. Q. 
1,600 feet elevation. Five minutes’ walk from beautiful- 
lake. Good fishing and boating. Healthiest location east 
ot the Rocky Mountains. Tennis-courts, croquet-grounds 
bowling-alleys, billiard-rooms, livery. For terms —~ 
directions for the H. P. DYE, 
ilaire, P. Q., or The Outlook, 
ew York. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
soquest by BILICRE & CO. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing sent on 
request by Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW ty GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; very superior accommo- 
dations; home comforts. H. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT, 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
NOW OPEN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on ie Island Sound, 28 miles from New 
York ; 46 ———— rom Grand Central Depot. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


A delightful combination of seashore and country life 
atthe Pequot. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
Send for termsand circulars. BLANCHARD HAG ER. 


Maine 


MOUNT 


pesert LHE GLENCOVE 


Fine location. Good roomsand table. For circular and 
terms address Lynam & CAMPBELL, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. auti- 
ful drives and walks. ITCHELL. 


Massachusetts 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The leading resort near Boston on the North Shore. 
Application can be made at th the pote, 


R, Prop. 
Good Roads 


Abound in the vicinity of The Prescott, 
on Swampscott Beach. A morning drive along the 
ocean front is exilarating. Zhe Prescott faces the 
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New Hampshire 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mr. WASHINGTON SuMMiIT 
Now Open 


Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. Post and telegraph office in each house. Infor- 
mation at Recreation e Outlook, or address 

BAR & MERRILL, Proprietors. 


THE GRAND YERNON, 


1,200 feet above the sea; pine groves, beautiful scenery 
pure air, pure water, fine orchestra. For illustrated 
pamphlet address WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region. 


NOW OPEN 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


now GEO, W. TUTTLE, Mana 
ville. J., or call on premises Wednesc 
an turda 
Carriage will meet train leaving New York o A.M. those 
ys. 


ORMAN HOUSE, 28-34 Bath Ave., Ocean Grove, 
N.J. One short plosk, gent of new Auditori rium ; same 
distance from Heck 


connecting Asbury Park 
with Ocean Grove. 


Priest, Lock Box 2,147. 


New York City 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 
GO TO 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:0° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


sea. A comfortable summer resting-place. 
Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 
New Hampshire New York 


BET HLEHEIS N. H. 


The Sinclair 


NOW OPEN 
Rates per day, $3.50. Special for families by week. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


THE UPLANDS 
AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Located on the highest point in town; wide lawns 


thorough heating for late guests ; accommodates 1 
—-—— F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


MOULTON HOUSE 


(Lake Winnipiseogee) 
CENTRE HARBOR, N. H. 


This first-class summer boarding-house now opened. 
Beautiful Lake and Mountain Scenery, not surpassed by 
any in New Englan O mosquitoes; strictly temper- 
ance; church telegraph, fa post-office near at hand; 
ample grounds: purest of ‘fent, -water; house and sur- 
roundings well and neatly kept: rates for this season 
greatly reduced. . EMERY, Prop. 


LAP HOUSE, Franconia, 
hite H.—A’ delightful sum- 

ow open. Send for 

ICHARDSON BKOS., Proprietors. 


M'wt 


mer resort among the moun 
circular. 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant aii for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGO N QU | N Bevenas Lake 


Now open Illustrated book at Recreation Dept., The 
Outlook, Astor Place. 
JouN HARDING, Prop., Algonquin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, MEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18s8.) 
Elevated location, 1 1900 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 

egan -proof main building and twelve co 
pa halt Roof promenade. Steam neat. open fires, electric 
8, safety elevator, telegraph telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of! ma P. Ewing, of Chautavqua 
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office, 367 Fifth Ave. Apply for terms and prospectus to 


May ist —— Nov. 6th 


LCYON HALL 


«Millbrook. 
Duchess Ca 
| Du, 


The hotel curiosity of the nineteenth century. Situ- 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and une- 


half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central R. R. Ele- 
vation, 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, whrée times daily. Trains leave New 
York 7:40 and 10:40 A.M. and 3:45 P.M. 


ine roadsand livery. Extended 


Terms reasonable. New York 
H. H. VALENTINE, Manager, Millbrook, N. Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 


largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
ranconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in New England. 


Open to Oct. rst. For rooms address Taft & Greenleaf, Pro ouse, N. H. Also 


n Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House 


The Flume House tnd pas tor 


New York 
THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 


ELMIRA, N. Y¥. 


(Established in 1852.) Thorou ughly remodeled the past 
winter; will reopen June 1st; all modern improvements 

electric bells, elevator, gas, steam heat, sun parlor; all 
forms of baths—Turkish, Russian, Roman, an Electric: 
Swedish movements, massa Location’ beautiful and 
healthy; 200 ft. above the val > and 1,000 ft. above the sea. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. E. B. Gleason, Manager. 


FERNWOOD HALL 


AND COTTAGES 
Lake Ozonia in Adirondacks 


An ideal summer home for the weary. Cottages built 
a those who will assure three seasons’ rent. 
Send for interesting Booklet. 


EREDE RIC M. HEATH, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 
TOWER HOTEL.— 


Niagara Falls, N. * Newand thosonsny 


modern. 3-story house, OPP, 
Rates, $2.50 a day. NCLAIR. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opened June 20. 
N.S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change. , rest, or recreation 
all the year. evator, electric be 8, steam, sun-parlior, 
and promenade on t roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. Croquet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian--bat Send for 
illustrated circu ar. 


GREENHURST 


ints of interest. Lawn-tennis. 
all trains. Send for circulars. EK. E. VAN DYKE, 


“The Ontio’” 


See The Outlook of July 14th and write to 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Unadilla, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


* Oregon 


PORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 

of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 

country; American plan ; wy??? per ay and upward. 
ARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


n 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables —_ ar rge 


Pennsylvania 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Send for Circular. Mrs. THeo. Hauser & Son, Propr’s. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Easiest of most located ; for 
air, water, and senery unequaled erms excep- 
tionally low for first- Send 
for catalogue. . WALTER, M.D. 


W High and dry among the 

ater ap pear the cele- 

aware Water 

bracing 

ni arium on. No swamps; no mala- 

years’ experience. 

We treat all ad wed of clehnen. 4 an cure with excellent 

success t t cases. se no drugs. Terms reason- 
able. Address further 

WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN SPRING HOUSE WAGKESHA, 


‘The famous mineral spring water of the mi... "Rates, 
$15 per week and upwa A. S. LEE. 


TRAVEL 
Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Kesorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, luth, and inter- 
mediate ports— uesdays. 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays &:30 P. M, Service Arst-class in 

every detail. ‘For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 


NOVA SCOTIA, | 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the aplen- 
did modern-built steamers Olivette,” Hahfax,’”’ and 

* Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only ‘direct route from ston. ‘rite or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to d. D. HasHAGEN, Room 

A,” 21 Broadway "New Yor RicHarpson & Bar- 
NARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., besten. 


0 YOU KNOW about the White Mountains, Dix- 
ville Notch, Rangeley, Moosehea r Harbor, 

St. Andrews, and thousands of other vacation homes in 

Maine? If you are planning your vacation, choose o 

of bss 5.79 write tor our guide-books. MAINE 

CE R.R., Gen’] Passenger Dept., Portland, Me. 


Summer 
Plans 


Weare ready to tell you about 
any hotel or boarding-house any- 
where, and how to reach any 
point by land or water. Don't 
hesitate to write for what you 
want. No charge is made. 

RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE OvurTLook, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Travel 


For TOURISTS, PLEASURE-SEEKERS, 
>> SPORTSMEN, and INVALIDS 


* The Famous Summer Resorts of 
America are on or reached by the 


Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada 


Guide-Books to the Intercolonial Railway, maps, hotel 
lists, books of Summer Tours, also time- tables, can 
had free on application to NO. M. LYONS ‘ 
G.P.A., Moncton, N. B., 


TRAVELERS AND TOURISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Should carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Worth face value without identification ; refunded if lost. 


BEST & CO 


Ears 
Crumpled 


forward in sleep are a frequent cause of dis- 
figurement. This-comfortable litte Ear- 
trains them close to the head, keeps the hair 
smooth, and leads to correct breathing. 

PRICE $1.25. 


For size, send measure round head, just above ears, also 
from bottom of lobe ot ear over: head to bottom of other 
ear, NUT UNDER CHIN. 


Every comfort for little ones is found at our 
store—all their clothes and belongings from 
hats to shoes, Their needs are our special 
business, We ean give them a better choice 
than any genera! store, and serve those by 
mail who :ive out of town. Call or send for 
.talogue. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Prophylactic 


means decay preventing. 


The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 
prevents decay because it cleans be- 
tween the teeth. In use, follow directions. 
Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or 5c. by mail, 
postpaid. 

An tnstructive book about the teeth sent free on request 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


chURGH BELLS 


PUREST BELL META and Tin.) 
McSHANE 


BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIM IMORE, MD. 
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WEDDING AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


INVITATIONS, pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
3 place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 


CORRECT IN STYLE. | painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to: be burned or 
scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. It is always smooth 
and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 
any of the following brands : 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). * JEWETT ” (New York). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

** ATLANTIC” (New York). * JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). \ 
** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). ** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 

** COLLIER "’ (St. Louis). ‘“*SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** CORNELL (Buffalo). ** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ** SOUTHERN (St. Louis and Chicago), 

ECKSTEIN (Cincinnati). ‘*ULSTER” (New York). 

‘**FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). ** UNION "’ (New York). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


Art Stationers, Send us a postal card od free; it will probably save 
UNION SQUARE, NATIONAL = CO., New York. 
NEW YORs. Fire-place with 
é Worth A House Built Round It. 


TA Not so incongruous an idea 
— as would appear. If the fire- 
place in the living room, in 
the study, in the hall, is not 
‘the most attractive thing in 
the house, it is because we 
who make mantels, tiles and 


grates have not been con- 
sulted. Your taste, the archi- 

— tect’s taste, our taste, or a 

| combination with our facil- 


ities of workmanship will 
quality 


, produce just the right thing. 
ui Write us if you contemplate building. 
Tho Bracley & Currier Co, (Ltd.) Cor. Hudson & Spring Streets, N. Y. 


the expense 
and trouble of 
frequently re- 
newing one’s 
dress bindings. 


Use. 


Ask your dressmaker. 


MELON SPOONS— 
: | The most approved and 


unique article for eating melons. 
Also desirable for ice cream. The Plymouth Hymnal 

EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
With the Co-operation of Chas. H. Morse and Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


If your church is considering the adoption of a new hymnal, we 


TRIUMPH PATTERN, 


Set of six in satin-lined box, extra shall be glad to afford-you an opportunity to examine the Plymouth 
sectional plate, for $3.25. _ Hymnal. It is the result of many years of experience with congre- 
wee gational singing, and contains several features the lack of which has 

THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. been felt in other church hymn-books now in use. 

NEW YORK SALESRDOM. 2 MAIDEN LANE. The Plymouth Hymnal, in my mind, is by far the best.—Rev. A. H. Brap- 

FORD, D.D., First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 
- . : I think it would be difficult to mention a hymn tune really worth perpetuating 
The Simplex Printer which is not found in the Plymouth Hymnal.—Gro. W. CHADWICK, Boston, Mass. 
100 copies of any writing or drawing The Plymouth Hymnal is complete in all its appointments.—Rev. SAMUEL. J. 

in 20 minutes, NICCOLLs, D.D., Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


I have examined it with great pleasure, and I consider it the best book for 
congregational singing that has yet been issued.—R. HUNTINGTON WoopDMAN, 
Brooklyn, NY. 


I consider the book to be very nearly a perfect hymnal.—FRANK L. RANKIN, 
Organist, High Street Church, Portland, Me. 


Specimen (returnable) cobies sent free to pastors and 
organists for examination with a view to introduction. 


and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is ap THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


exact fac-simile of the original writing. ~ | 


Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wiD 
Save its Costover and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3te $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 
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Number 4 


JHE President, with a disregard of con- 
ventionalism very characteristic of him, 
has written a “ personal” letter on the 
Day tariff issue, which, being.read in the 

of Representatives, has had all 
eS the effect of an official communication to 
Congress, and has put a new aspect on the tariff debate. 
Precisely the best portions of this letter—which we pub- 
lish entire in another column—have aroused in the Senate 
the greatest bitterness of feeling. After declaring that the 
Senate bill is an abandonment of Democratic principles, 
and means “party perfidy and party dishonor,” he con- 
tinues : 


| 


“It must be admitted that no tariff measure can accord with Demo- 
cratic principles and promises, or bear a genuine Democratic badge, 
that does not provide for free raw material. In the circumstances, it 
may well excite our wonder that Democrats are willing to depart from 
this the most Democratic of all tariff principles, and that the inconsistent 
absurdity of such a proposed departure should be emphasized by the 
suggestion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free list, and the 
protection of tariff taxation be placed around the iron ore and coal of 
corporations and capitalists. Howcan we face the people after indulg- 
ing in such outrageous discriminations and violations of principles ?” 
In treating the sugar schedule he is both less explicit and 
less clear ; but, if we understand him aright, he holds that 
a tariff on refined sugar is not inconsistent with Demo- 
cratic principles, which allow for:a revenue tariff on manu- 
factured articles, and therefore the question of such a tax 
may be left to be determined by compromise, even if it 
does aid, incidentally, the Sugar Trust. He also expresses 
disapproval of the income tax, but is willing to yield upon 
this point to the majority of the party. 


In the House the reading of this letter was frequently 
interrupted by applause. It came at the close of. an ex- 
ceedingly spirited speech by Chairman Wilson stating that 
the Senate conferees, whatever their own opinions, had 
entered the conference fettered by “‘ the apprehension that 
there were forces in the Senate, however small, yet power- 
ful enough to resist successfully the passage of any bill 
which did not make concessions to great corporate and 
trust interests.””’ After Chairman Wilson’s speech and the 
reading of the President’s letter, the House, without serious 
debate, voted not to concur in the Senate amendments. In 
the Senate, however, on the day following, the letter was the 
occasion of a debate animated to the point of bitterness. 
It was opened by Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, who declared 
that the Democratic platform demanded, not free raw 
materials, but simply freer raw materials, and this the Sen- 
ate bill had granted, reducing the duty on iron ore from 
43 to 23 per cent., and the duty on coal frem 75 to 40 
cents aton. Mr. Hill, of New York, came to the defense of 
President Cleveland, pointing out that the Democrats in the 
last Congress supported successive bills freeing raw mate- 
rials, and that these efforts were indorsed by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. This speech of Senator Hill 


did not improve the temper of Senator Vest, of the 
Finance Committee, who replied with unexpected fierce- 
ness to the criticisms of both the New York leaders. 
Senator Vest first dismissed with scorn Senator Hill’s pre- 
tensions to tariff reform leadership, and then proceeded to 
attack the President for having forgotten the position 
given him by the Constitution and attempting to influence 
legislation. The bill as it passed the Senate, he angrily 
concluded, “ will become law, or the McKinley Act will 
remain upon the statute-books. I wish it were otherwise.” 
On Monday Senator Vest’s speech was exceeded in bitter- 
ness and also in power by that delivered by Senator Gor- 
man, who “hurled back” at the President the charge of 
“perfidy,” and called upon Senators Jones, Harris, and 
Vest to bear witness that the President and Secretary Car- 
lisle had been consulted upon the Senate bill while it was in 
preparation, and had given approval to its main features. 
He denounced the President’s letter as “the most un- 
called-for, the most extraordinary, the most unwise com- 
munication that ever came from a President of the United 
States.”’ The President’s action, he said, could have come 
only from one who “ was consumed by vanity and desired 
to set his judgment above that of his fellows, or desired to 
keep an issue before the people that he might ride into 
power.” At the close of Senator Gorman’s speech the 
Senate voted not to recede from its amendments, but agreed 
to hold further conference with the House. 


Senator Gorman’s charge that the President first accepted 
and afterwards repudiated the Senate amendments is one 
that cannot fairly be discussed until all the evidence is 
in. But asan independent journal we can find neither justi- 
fication for the criticism upon the President for venturing to 
write a letter respecting pending legislation, nor for the fears 
lest it shall defeat all tariff legislation by the present Con- 
gress. It is true that the unwritten Constitution of Great 
Britain prohibits the King from making any attempt to 
influence legislation ; but it is also true that this public 
jealousy of royal intervention is a tradition coming down 
from past ages, when the King attempted, sometimes 
with success, to overawe the Parliament. We do not 
inherit the tradition. The Constitution of the United 
States explicitly declares that the President shall “from 
time to time . . . recommend to their consideration | 7. ¢., 
that of Congress] such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” If he may do this by an official 
message, he may surely do it by a personal letter. The 
intervention is no greater in the one case than in the other. 
But we do not wonder that some of the Senate politicians 
find themselves hit hard by the President’s indictment of a 
bill which gives a bounty to the great corporations and 
denies it to the farmer. For the agriculturists constitute 
a large body of voters, and they are beginning to show 
some sensitiveness to their own interests, not to say some 
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jealousy of corporations. As to the threat that if the Senate 
bill is not adopted no bill at all will be allowed to pass, 
worse evils might befall the country—as, for example, the 
passage of a bill notoriously and even avowedly framed on 
no consistent principle, but made up by a series of bar- 
gainings, some of them political, others of them financial, 
and euphemistically called a “‘ compromise.” The McKin- 
ley Bill represented a political principle; so does the 
Wilson Bill; but the Senate Bill represents nothing but 
the political and pecuniary fortunes of the Senators who 
have framed it. If it gets before the President at all, he 
will do wisely to veto it, and go to the country on that 
veto. 


& 


Last week’s history of the strike is almost exclusively 
the history of the court proceedings against the strikers. 
Even in California the strike virtually ended about the 
middle of the week, when the Southern Pacific road offered 
to take back all men not guilty of crime. By the end of 
the week the railroad strike seemed to have ended every- 
where. The indictments, however, continued to be issued 
against the strike leaders. If the contempt cases in Ohio 
have been correctly reported, Judge Taft has sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment one of the strike leaders, on the 
ground that he urged a boycott which would have forced 
railroads to break their contracts with the Pullman Com- 
pany. In the Indiana contempt cases Judge Baker is 
reported to have expressed doubt whether men could be 
enjoined from peaceably calling upon others to quit work, 
but later was reported to have intimated that no strike 
was peaceable. ‘ Every one that has any sense at all,” 
he is quoted as saying, ‘knows that strikes would not 
amount to anything unless they follow it out by violence.” 
This is rather extreme doctrine, since the Federal 
labor reports, those of New York State, and those now 
made by the English Board of Trade, indicate that about 
one-half of all strikes are at least partially successful. 
Many persons of sense had believed that violence never 
secured success. In the Chicago cases, which are the 
most numerous and important, the strike leaders were early 
last week imprisoned for contempt of court pending their 
trial. Mr. Debs and his associates refused to give bail, on 
the ground that the order against them was void. ‘It was 
necessary,” said their attorney, “to prove that they were 
in contempt before they could be punished for it. The 
constitutional right of trial by jury could not be frittered 
away at the demand of interests that believed that injunc- 
tions were created for their especial benefit.” The District 
Judge ruled, however, that, whether the injunction against 
them was valid or not, they were in contempt for violation 
of it during its temporary continuance. The trial was 
begun on Monday of this week. 


The indictments against Mr. Debs should be pressed, 
that the country may know whether our present laws pro- 
hibit such a boycott against the community as that of the 
American Railway Union, and what protection they now 
afford against such a high-handed outrage. But we should 
be sorry to see the contempt proceedings against Mr. Debs 
prosecuted to a successful issue, and that he be subjected to 
imprisonment under those proceedings. This is not because 
we have any sympathy for Mr. Debs, or any desire to 
see him shielded from just penalty if he has broken the 
law of the land; nor because we think that policy calls for 
any compromise with lawlessness. But the American peo- 
ple have inherited from their English ancestors a just jeal- 
ousy of any judicial proceedings which seem to undermine 
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or weaken that bulwark of individual liberty, the right of 
trial by jury. If Mr. Debs has not violated existing laws, 
and the acts which he has committed are acts of injustice, 
the law should be amended, but that amendment should 
be sought at the hands of the Legislature, not by ex ost 
Jacio judicial decisions. If he has violated the law, he 
should be adjudged guilty by a jury of his peers. We are 
not ignorant of the provision which both English and 
American law makes for the granting of injunctions and 
the enforcement of them by proceedings for contempt, but 
it would be a new departure in equity jurisprudence to 
enlarge this method for the purpose of punishing a crime 
against the peace and order of the community; and the 
same spirit which in England resented the endeavor of 
Charles I. to punish supposed offenses without a jury trial 
would be and ought to be quick in America to resent any . 
such endeavor in this country, whencesoever it may come, 
and by whatsoever authority sanctioned. 

Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, has issued a 
formal order for the reopening of the dispensaries on 
August 1. The latter part of July the political complex- 
ion of the Supreme Court is changed, a Reform judge 
taking the place of one of the Conservatives. As the Court 
divided along factional lines. when the dispensary ques- 
tion was previously before it, it is now believed that 
the friends of the dispensary can secure a favorable decis- 
ion any time they desire. The dispensary system has 
become more popular since its overthrow by the Court. | 
The stock of liquors in the various dispensaries, State and 
county, has not been touched since the Supreme Court 
decision in April, and all officers have been retained on 
half pay. The system can therefore be put in operation 
at a moment’s notice. The Governor claims the legal right 
to reopen the dispensaries because the present law (that 
of 1893) was never declared unconstitutional, but only its 
predecessor, the repealed law of 1892. The present law, 
therefore, may be enforced by the executive until the 
Court pronounces against it. This a Reform court is not 
likely to do. The situation bids fair to be analogous ‘to 
that in Ohio, where the (Dow) law taxing the saloons was 
pronounced unconstitutional by a Democratic Supreme 
Court, but pronounced constitutional by its Republican 
successor—the Court dividing along party lines just as the 
Legislature had done. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the Governor did not defer the reopening of the dispen- 
saries until the Legislature reassembled in December. If the} 
Legislature should eliminate the revenue feature from the 
dispensary system, its constitutionality would be rendered 
unquestionable. For other than constitutional reasons this 
feature should be eliminated. The temperance agitation 
which resulted in the enactment of the Dispensary Law was 
an agitation for prohibition. it was prohibition pure and 
simple which the Democratic voters of the State had 
indorsed by a majority of ten thousand. Good faith de- 
manded that no measure should be enacted not accepta- 
ble to the Prohibitionists. The dispensary system was 
acceptable to them, but not its revenue or profit feature. 
This feature was introduced at the instance of Governor 
Tillman, who wished the State control of the liquor traffic 
to be made a source of revenue as well as a means of 
restriction. The Prohibitionists of South Carolina, as well 
as those at the North, believe that public revenue from the 
liquor traffic simply interests the whole body of taxpayers 
in its preservation, and are unalterably opposed to it in 
every form. If, therefore, the Carolina Legislature elimi- 


nates the profit feature from the law, it will not only remove 
all constitutional difficulties, but will give the State the 
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system demanded by the moral sentiment of the majority 
of its constituents. 

Monsignor Satolli’s decision respecting those engaged in 
the liquor traffic emphasizes the opposition to that traffic 
expressed by the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore in 
1885, and carries it somewhat further. Bishop Watterson, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who is an ardent temperance man, in 
the last Lenten season addressed a letter to the clergy of 
his diocese dealing with the temperance problem. In this 
letter he withdrew his approbation “from any and every 
Catholic society or branch or division thereof in this dio- 
cese that has a liquor-dealer or a saloon-keeper at its head, 
or anywhere among its officers,” and refused every such 
society recognition until if ceased to be so officered. He 
also required his clergy to refuse absolution to any saloon- 
keepers who carried on their business in violation of the 
civil law, as by selling on Sundays and the like. An 
appeal was taken to Monsignor Satolli, and to this appeal 
he gave an answer upholding the Bishop. Dissatisfac- 
tion with this decision having been expressed, with the 
approval of the Bishop a second appeal was taken. The 
answer of Monsignor Satolli to this second appeal affirms 
the right of the Bishop to render such a decision and 
confirms it. What to the general publicis more important 
is the Apostolic Delegate’s moral approval of the decision : 
“The liquor traffic, and especially as conducted heré in 
the United States, is the source of much evil; hence the 
Bishop was acting within his rights in seeking to restrict 
it.” We doubt whether any act of either Church or State 
within the last ten years has had in it more promise of 
power to restrict the liquor traffic and bring it under oblo- 
quy in that section of the community in which it is most 
desirable that it should be brought into obloquy. In this 
country public opinion is more potent than law. If Bishop 
Watterson and Monsignor Satolli represent the public 
sentiment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy on the subject 
of the liquor traffic, and the hierarchy generally will take 
courage from this utterance and follow the precedent 
which it sets, the Roman Catholic Church can exert an 
influence against the saloon equaled only by the influence 
exerted by the conjoined exertions of the Christian wives 
and mothers through the variods temperance organizations 
in which they are co-operating. 


The New York Constitutional Convention made consid- 
erable progress last week toward reaching the end of its 
labors. This progress, however, was rather in the direc- 
tion of disposing of proposed amendments by rejection 
than of deciding upon amendments to be recommended. 
In point of fact, we believe only one amendment has as 
yet reached a third reading in the Convention, and that 
relates to a comparatively minor matter—the abolition of 
the office of coroner. The Committee on Suffrage has 
voted, by a majority of 13 to 4, to report adversely al! the 
proposed amendments relating to woman suffrage except 
that which would give woman the right to vote for school 
officers. This amendment is still held under considera- 
tion. The committees on the judiciary and on taxation 
have advanced in their work of framing new propositions ; 
we reserve the description of the measures proposed until 
they shall have been completed and presented to the 
Convention. One of the most important steps of the last 
week was the reporting by the Committee on Education of 
the following new section relating to sectarian school 
appropriations : 


“ Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property 
or credit or any public money. or authorize or permit either to be 
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used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance of schools or other 
institutions of learning wholly or partly under the direction or con- 
trol of ary religious denomination, or in which any denominational 
tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

The Committee favored the section by a vote of ro to 3. 
Another proposed amendment which is to be reported 
favorably is that abolishing the limitation of $5,000 upon 
the sum which may be recovered in damages for loss of 
human life. An interesting session of the Convention was 
that which listened to petitions from the Socialist Labor 
party of New York City, one in favor of an amendment 
providing for the gratuitous and non-sectarian instruction 
of every child of school age, and the furnishing of free 
méals to the school-children of destitute families ; the sec- 
ond favoring the purchase of the railways by the State. 
The second petition referred to contained a declaration of 
principles which we quote at some length: 

“ We believe that the people of this State, who co-operatively own 
and operate the Erie Canal, for instance, can and should likewise own 
and operate their great railroads, until the people of the United 
States on National grounds may decide to own and operate all such 
arteries of inter-State exchange ; that the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, who co-operatively own and operate the East River Bridge, can and 
should likewise own and operate their surface and elevated railways, 
and all other local means of public service of any sort; that it is no 
more difficult for a municipal corporation to run a gas or electric plant 
than a water-works, a fire department, or a public school; and, lastly, 
that in the present class struggle, born of class legislation and involv- 
ing the very existence of the Republic, it is the plain duty of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Empire State to take timely steps for the 
abolition of class rule by an immediate return to the people of their 
public privileges.” 

The people of the United States are certainly moving in 
this direction; but it is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
to move one step at a time, and we do not believe that the 
people of this State are ready yet to adopt these principles 
and carry them out in State and municipal life. The most 
that would be advisable or even practicable would be.an 
amendment to the Constitution, if one is needed, enabling 
the cities to acquire the ownership and control of gas and 
electric works, etc., and, possibly, enabling the State to 
acquire its railways. But, in our judgment, governmental 
control of railways is more likely to come through Federal 
than through State action. The proposed section pro- 
hibiting appropriations for denominational schools is in 
accord with the fundamental American idea of separation 
of Church and State. We urge this amendment, not on the 
narrow sectarian ground that the Roman Catholic Church 
is getting more than its share of public moneys, but on the 
broad ground that it is inherently just that the taxpayers who 
provide the money should determine the methods and con- 
ditions of its expenditure. There should be an end to all 
financial partnerships between the State and private enter- 
prises. It is quite improbable that the’ Convention will 
reverse the action of its Committee in negativing the pro- 
posal for unrestricted woman suffrage. In so far as the 
woman suffrage movement was a local fashionable fad, it is 
not likely to survive the adverse action of the Convention. 
Whether as a serious movement it survives will depend 
upon the question how serious it is, and how far it is in 
accord with fundamental moral and political principles. 
The intelligent and serious advocates of woman suffrage 
may even congratulate themselves on a check which, if 
their view is right, will only serve better to prepare women 
for suffrage, if it ever comes. 


The New York “ Evening Post” has published a letter 


entitled “‘ A College Anarchist,” signed Oliver E. Wells, 
and dated “ Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
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Wisconsin,” in which serious charges are preferred against 
Professor Ely, of the Wisconsin State University. These 
charges are made the basis of an editorial attack by the 
“ Post” upon Professor Ely. Professor Ely, in a personal 
communication to us, pronounces this letter of Mr. Wells 
‘‘ absolutely false.” “I do not,” he says, “hold the views 
of which I am accused, and I have never been guilty of 
the acts with which I am charged.” This is sufficiently 
explicit. Into the issue of fact thus raised between Mr. 
Ely, whom we do know, and Mr. Wells, whom we do not 
know, we do not propose to enter. But we protest, in the 
name of fair and equitable dealing, against the course of 
Mr. Wells in writing this letter, and against that of the 
“Post” in publishing it. If Mr. Wells had reason to 
believe that Professor Ely had been guilty of acts unbe- 
coming a professor in the State University, he should 
have presented charges to the Board of Regents, by whom 
the accusation could be investigated. Instead, he sends 
the accusation to a journal published over a thousand 
miles from his own and Professor Ely’s home, and this 
journal gives it to the public, apparently without mak- 
ing any inquiry into the truth of the charges. The 
“Evening Post” has, from time to time, made some wise 
and just remarks respecting editorial responsibility and 
the general nefariousness of personal attacks of this sort; 
but it seems to be easier for even a great newspaper to 
preach than to practice. Since Mr. Wells’s accusations 
are characterized as “ absolutely false ” by Professor Ely, 
the least the accuser can do is either to withdraw them or 
to present them formally to the Board of Regents and 
offer the proof of them. We venture to say for Professor 
Ely that he will court an investigation. We may add that 
we are somewhat familiar with Professor Ely’s teachings, 
and if Mr. Wells has not represented the man any better 
than he represents the published teaching, he will probably 
not attempt to substantiate his accusations in the manner 
which we have suggested. 


The Korean trouble has now taken on a new phase, and 
one which more nearly concerns us. Acting independently 
of the other Powers, it seems that our Government has 
made overtures to China and Japan, through the American 
Ministers in those countries, looking to a peaceable settle- 
ment of the Korean controversy. Secretary Gresham has 
even been accused of taking upon himself to reproach 
Japan with “waging an unjust war upon Korea,” but 
this assertion has not been substantiated, and until the 
official correspondence is made public it is impossible to 
judge whether or not it has been wisely phrased. It is 
stated that, about ten days ago, Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Germany sent a suggestion of intermediation 
to both China and Japan, our Government abstaining at 
that time from joining in this action. Later, however, 
Ministers Denby, Dunn, and Sill were directed to 
express the hope that an amicable settlement could be 
reached. It is believed that this was intended as an inti- 
mation that the United States, if requested, would act as 
intermediary. The second article of the Treaty of 1858 
with Japan reads: “The President of the United States, 
at the request of the Japanese Government, will act as a 
. friendly mediator in such matters of difference as may 
_ arise between the Government of Japan and any European 
Power.” The first article of our treaty with Korea reads : 
, ‘‘ There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between 

the President of the United States and the King of Korea 
and the citizens and subjects of their respective Govern- 
ments. If other Powers deal unjustly or oppressively with 
either Government, the other will exert its good offices, on 
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being informed of the case, to bring about an amicable ar- 
rangement.”’ The excellent position which the United States 
holds in the estimation of China, Korea, and Japan leads 
to the belief that our arbitration would be more acceptable 
to the Asiatic nations than that of any other Power. It is, 
generally speaking, contrary to our policy to offer interven- 
tion unless requested bythe countries interested, but these 


treaty agreements make this a special and peculiar case. 


As before stated in The Outlook, China and Japan 
have long exercised the right to send troops to Korea to 
protect their respective interests, each giving the other 
proper notice. China is willing to withdraw her troops 
when Japan does the same. The latter country, while 
disclaiming any design upon Korea, declines to remove 
her soldiers until more satisfactory measures have been 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the recent revolt. Up 
to the present time Korea has not requested any such 
withdrawal, but it is now stated that she has changed her 
mind. Most of the information comes through dispatches 
from Yokohama or Shanghai, and hence is of a constantly 
contradictory nature. If China and Japan come to actual 
blows, it will be an interesting spectacle to see the army of 
the Flowery Kingdom, nominally 1,200,000 strong, but of 
which force only a third could be brought into the field 
(and of this part only a fraction versed in the methods of 
modern warfare), pitted against the standing army of Japan, 
consisting of 80,000 men, but which can be multiplied 
three times by calling out the reserves and militia, all of 
the troops accustomed to modern arms and organization. 
The navies of the two countries are about equal. 
& 


The Conservatives have evidently lost confidence in 
their power to drive out the Liberal Ministry at an early 
date, and it seems to be the opinion now that the Rosebery 
Cabinet will have another year of life. In the House of 
Commons, on Wednesday evening of last week, Sir William 
Harcourt announced the Government programme for the 
remainder of the session. He declared that it was imprac- 
ticable to proceed with some of the measures to which the 
Government was pledged, such as the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill and the Local Veto Bill, but that there would be 
time to dispose of the Evicted Tenants Bill, the Scotch 
Local Government Bill, and the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. 
Of these measures, in the opinion of the Government, the 
Evicted Tenants Bill is of the most pressing importance, 
and will be pushed with the utmost energy. Mr. Balfour 
criticised the Government’s programme as being far better 
suited to the beginning than to the end of the session, and 
the consensus of opinion among Liberal members seems to 
be that it will be impossible to push through the House the 
bills mentioned by Sir William Harcourt, and that the 
Evicted Tenants Bill will be the only measure which can 
be carried through at the present session. 

& 


The rule that violence always creates reaction is illus- 
trated anew in the attention which is now being given to 
anti-Anarchist legislation abroad. The Anarchist, instead 
of being the enemy of oppression and absolutism in their 
various forms, is their most effectiveally. Itis his mission 
to undo the work of true liberalism. The attempt to as- 
Sassinate Premier Crispi and the unfortunate success of 
the attempt to assassinate President Carnot, following close 
upon so many other Anarchistic outrages, have aroused all 
Europe to the necessity of repressive measures and of co- 
operation against these enemies of society—for it cannot be 
too often said that the Anarchist is an enemy of society ; 
he is as much opposed to a free government as to an abso- 
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lutism, to the President of the French Republic as to the 
Czar of Russia. There is no compromising withhim. He 
is always, when he acts, a criminal, and there is reason to 
believe that he is, in nine cases out often, insane. Insan- 
ity of this sort is contagious. Its spread can be arrested 
only by prompt and decisive measures. These measures 
the various governments are anxious to devise, and to act 
together in their application. Lord Salisbury has intro- 
duced into the House of Lords propositions which, if they 
become laws, will prevent that country henceforth from 
being a refuge for assassins ; France is considering a series 
of repressive measures, the rigid character of which is evi- 
denced by the rage inspired by them in the Socialists ; 
Italy proposes strong measures ; the Emperor of Germany 
is very much aroused on the subject, and appears to be 
ready to adopt any measures looking to repression and 
co-operation. There is always danger that, in the reaction 
which follows such outrages, true liberty of speech and 
action will be seriously interfered with ; but society has 
come to understand very clearly the aim and spirit of the 
Anarchist, and it is probable that laws can be devised 
which will strike him without striking the legitimate agi- 
tator. 

The departure of our fine new cruiser, the Columbia, 
for Bluefields indicates that our Government is of the 
opinion that further disorders are extremely likely to occur 
in the Mosquito region. On July 4 a skirmish took place 
between the Mosquito Indians and the Nicaraguan forces 
at Bluefields, and at present the former, supported by most 
of the foreign residents, are in power. Chief Clarence 
has issued a declaration of sovereignty. The battle, if it 
can be so called, engaged only fifteen or twenty men on 
each side, and seems to have grown out of some very tri- 
fling quarrels. There can be little doubt that Nicaragua 
will send a larger force and will attempt to maintain the 
military supremacy which it has of late asserted, despite 
its treaty agreement to respect the autonomy of the reign. 
The American residents of the place evidently distrust 
Nicaraguan rule and fear high taxes and interference with 
business. On the other hand, the Mosquito native chief 
and his native supporters inspire slight respect in them- 
selves, and do not present the elements of a stable govern- 
ment. It is a matter of congratulation that, simultane- 
ously with the dispatch of the Columbia, our Government 
has issued a semi-official declaration of its purpose to 
abstain entirely from interference between the Nicaraguans 
and the Mosquito Indians, and to confine itself altogether 
to protecting the persons and property of American citi- 
zens, There can be no doubt that this statement of inten- 
tion is sound, and defines the only proper course for the 


United States. 


Africa’s Mahdist dominion has of late received two rude 
shocks, one from the British control to the south, and the 
other from the Italian to the east. The first shock con- 
sisted in the permanent establishment of Uganda as an 
integral part of her Britannic Majesty’s possessions in 
Africa. The Government’s proclamation has now been 
sanctioned, at least, by the House of Commons, which has 
just voted $250,000 as an initial sum for the new colony. 
Uganda proper is bounded on the north by Unyoro (the 
King of which country has been recently subdued by the 
English forces), on the east by Usoga, on the south by 
the Victoria Nyanza and Koki, and on the west by Toru 
and a part of Unyoro. The territories between Uganda 
and the coast are not included in the British protectorate, 
but, as the meaning phrase goes, are under a British 
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“sphere of influence.” In many respects this is tanta- 
mount to a protectorate. At all events it sufficiently pro- 
tects the proposed and necessary railway from Mombasa 
on the coast to the Victoria Nyanza. As for Uganda 
itself, there will be a special Commissioner appointed by 
the Government, with adequate force and staff. The occu- 
pation of Uganda is most significant when we take into 
consideration the route to India, the retention of Egypt, 
the rivalry to England of other African colonizing Powers, 
but, above all, the constant menace to Egypt of the Mahdist 
Soudan. Uganda will thus be of much advantage as an 
“‘ advanced base ” from which to deal with inimical machi- 
nations ; and recent events in Morocco, in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal country (leased to King Leopold), and in the 
Congo Free State itself show that the work of the late Sir 
Gerald Portal was an intelligent and far-seeing one. The 
second shock to the Mahdist power has been in the victory 
last week of the Italian troops at Kassala over three thou- 
sand Mahdist soldiers. The Italian loss was slight—one 
officer and several native soldiers—while hundreds of the 
Mahdists were either killed or drowned in attempting to 
escape by swimming across the Adbara, a great tributary 
of the Nile. Kassala lies due east of Khartoum, and is the 
old headquarters of Osman Digma. The town contains 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and, except Dongola, 
is the nearest considerable Mahdist settlement to Euro- 
pean influence. General Baratieri is in full possession of 
Kassala, and the Italians are now only about two hundred 
miles from Ondurman, the Mahdist capital. 


GENERAL News.—The Hawaiian Republic was pro- 
claimed on July 4 under the Presidency of Sanford B. 
Dole; there has been no opposition to the new Govern- 
ment, although commissioners have been sent by the 
ex-Queen of Hawaii to obtain an answer from our Govern- 
ment with regard to its intentions about carrying out 
former intimations that the Queen should be restored to 
the throne. The latest report indicates that the plague 
in China is spreading, and the number of fatal cases is 
constantly increasing; Surgeon-General Wyman has re- 
ceived a report from his agent at Tokio warning this 
country to regard suspiciously articles imported from China, 
and saying that a careful watch is being kept upon Japan, 
which in a way serves as a bulwark between China and 
the United States. There are many new cases of 
cholera in St. Petersburg, and a few cases scattered here 
and there through other European cities. The tenth 
Wagner festival at Bayreuth opened on Thursday of last 
week.——Lega, the Anarchist who lately attempted to 
assassinate Signor Crispi, has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for ten years. The recent earthquakes in Con- 
stantinople occasioned greater loss of property than was 
at first supposed ; the suffering in several provinces among 
the homeless people is very great. The American Bi- 
metallic League is to hold a conference in Washington, 
beginning August 16, of those who favor the restoration of 
the bimetallic standard with free coinage at the ratio of 
16 to 1. The House of Representatives last week 
passed a resolution in favor of a constitutional amendment 
providing for the election of Senators directly by the peo- 
ple. The trial of Police Captain Doherty and Ward-men 
Hock and Meehan is now in progress in New York City 
before the Police Commissioners. It is stated that 
another operation upon Mr. Gladstone’s eye will be neces- 
sary. In the English House of Commons the Evicted 
Tenants Bill passed its second reading on Monday, after 
an interesting debate between Messrs. Chamberlain, Mor- 
ley, Balfour, and others. 
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The Solidarity of Labor 


We have never doubted that it is both right and wise for 
workingmen to form labor organizations. History proves 
beyond all reasonable controversy that the laborers have 
benefited thereby. Their condition is always better where 
they are organized than where they are not: better in 
England and in the United States than in India and China; 
better in this century than in the last ; better in the North- 
ern States than in the Southern ; better among men than 
among women; better in the organized than in the unor- 
ganized trades. Notwithstanding the American Railway 
Union, we believe in trade organizations. 

But not in the “ solidarity of labor.” 

The “solidarity of labor” involves the “solidarity of 
capital.” It means all employed and all employers organ- 
ized in two hostile camps. It means chronic suppressed 
war between the two, breaking ever and anon into open 
war. It means envy, suspicion, jealousy, if not active and 
open hostility, in every town and every trade. The only 
division readily conceivable, worse than such a class divis- 
ion as this, is an analogous one between religious sects. 
The man who consciously or unconsciously helps to set 
employer and employed against one another is an enemy to 
his country only less dangerous than he who sets Roman 
Catholic and Protestant against eachother. The worst con- 
ceivable war is a war of religious factions; next to that is 
a war of industrial factions. The ominous fact in the recent 
railroad strike is not the brief midsummer madness, nor the 
acts of violence perpetrated in a few localities; it is the 
widespread nature of the strike and the widespread sympa- 
thy with the strikers. For these facts indicate that the 
solidarity of both labor and capital are more nearly accom- 
plished facts than the public had generally supposed ; that 
the two camps are more thoroughly organized and more 
hostile than ever the prophets of a possible industrial war 
had perceived. 

It should be the object ot every moralist, preacher, edi- 
tor, public teacher, leader of men, and patriot to do what 
he can to break up the solidarity of both labor and capital, 
not by making either organizations of laborers or of capi- 
talists illegal or even difficult, but by making them con- 
form to certain fundamental principles. We mention here 
three : 

1. The labor organization should be a “trades-union ’’— 
that is, a union of men of one trade, united to promote the 
interests of their trade, not a union of the men of all trades 
to promote the interests of what is called “labor.” It is 
quite rational that the locomotive engineers on any rail- 
road should unite to promote their common interests, but 
quite irrational that the switchmen should have power 
conferred on them by the engineers to determine authori- 
tatively what are the engineers’ rights and wrongs, and 
when they should work or quit working. It is quite 
rational that both day-laborers and skilled workmen should 
organize for the benefit of their respective vocations, but 
quite irrational that laboring men working with pick and 
shovel at a dollar a day should decide the conditions under 
which skilled artisans may carry on their work. There is 
a Bar Association, a Medical Association, a Ministers’ 
Association ; but the Ministers’ Association would never 
think of allowing the Bar Association to determine what are 
' the standards of orthodoxy, nor would the Bar Association 
allow the Medical Association to determine the ethics of 
the bar. Still less would either body allow the other to 
determine for it the conditions of employment and compen- 
sation. The American Railway Union is based on a fun- 


damentally wrong principle; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
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motive Engineers on one which is fundamentally right. 

2. The labor organization should maintain local self- 
government. Local self-government is not only the 
“« American idea,” but history proves it to be essential to 
liberty. If Chicago were allowed to exercise authority 
over Sacramento in its local affairs, the liberty of Sacra- 
mento would be gone. If a conference of men at Chicago 
is permitted to determine whether trainmen may work in 
Sacramento, the liberty of the trainmen in Sacramento is 
gone. Such a labor union is in its very organization des- 
potic. The surrender of local self-government is the sur- 
render of personal liberty. It is difficult to conceive any 
conditions which make it expedient or even right for the 
employees of one concern—be it railroad or not—to give 
to the employees of another concern a voice in determining 
whether they shall work or not, or under what conditions 
they shall work. Various local unions may co-operate in 
sustaining one another by their contributions of money ; 
this is very different from the surrendering by one local 
union to other local unions, in whole or in part, the right to 
decide the terms and conditions of the former’s employ- 
ment. No imaginary strategic advantage in an anticipated 
industrial war can compensate for the abandonment of 
local self-government, because no such advantage can 
compensate for the loss of liberty. 

3. The third principle is more difficult to define, but 
quite as fundamental. The labor organization should be 
a union to promote industry, not a union to make war. 
The radical difficulty in the present organizations is that 
they are yet in their first stage of development, and that 
is a semi-savage stage. Philosophers tell us that the first 
social organizations were not industrial but military. The 
tribe was a combination of families leagued together for 
war, defensive or offensive, with other tribes. In the ani- 
mal condition combativeness and destructiveness are pre- 
dominant; and therefore the first organizations are for 
combat. The most serious fault with many modern labor 
organizations is that they havé not passed beyond this 
primitive stage... They are organizations for the purpose of 
industrial war. Their favorite motto, “An injury to one 
is an injury to all,” is the motto of an army. The higher 
the organization the less warlike is its spirit. The pacific 
character of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
exemplified in the recent strike, and was one of the chief 
factors in bringing the strike to a close; and the warlike 
spirit of lower and less intelligent labor unions was unhappily 
illustrated in their almost military pronunciamentos. The 
pacific and progressive spirits in the labor unions have a 
not inconsiderable task before them in the endeavor to put 
industry, not war, before their fellows as the true object of 
labor organizations; and the country will need to exercise 
patience, as well as courage and strong resolve, while the 
lower and less intelligent of these organizations are being 
developed from the more primitive into the higher and 
more civilized forms, from military into true. industrial 
societies. 

The hope of the future certainly does not lie in the 
solidarity of labor and the solidarity of capital—and one 
necessarily involves the other; nor does it lie in suppress- 
ing either. It lies in a patriotic and intelligent endeavor 
to make labor organizations respect the fundamental prin- 
ciple of local self-government, and seek, as their ultimate 
and always conscious end, not equipment for industrial 
war, but the promotion of peaceful industry; not the crea- 
tion of a collection of cliques and clans and belligerent 
factions, but the development of skill, character, and manli- 
ness, which always, by a law of nature, bring with them 
good wages. 
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Municipal Activity in Germany 


While there is no doubt that America succeeds far 
better than Germany in developing the industrial activity, 
the intellectual activity, and the moral activity of the mass 
of her citizens, there is no less doubt that along cer- 
tain lines of development Germany is succeeding better 
than America—and will continue to succeed better unless 
our democracy gives its attention to those things which 
German bureaucracy has studied with profit. Chief among 
these is the government of cities. In this field the highly 
trained permanent corps of officials has accomplished 
results which our self-confident one-man-is-as-good-as- 
another system has hardly dared to attempt. 

In the current “ Century” Dr. Albert Shaw enthusias- 
tically reviews these municipal triumphs for the whole of 
Germany. In Berlin they have been carried forward on 
the largest scale, and under conditions which best chal- 
lenge American emulation. No American city except 
Chicago has grown as rapidly as Berlin since, at the end 
of the Franco-Prussian war, it became the capital of the 
Empire. Up to that time its streets had been under 
royal control, its education largely under clerical control, 
and most of its quasi-public works had been under the 
control of private companies. Within twenty-odd years 
the municipality has taken upon itself all these func- 
tions, and administered them successfully. Old streets 
were straightened and widened. Parks, recreation-grounds, 
and gymnastic establishments were provided. The hous- 
ing of the people was brought under strict regulations, 
both for the securing of health to those within and 
architectural symmetry to those without. The gas-works 
and water-works were placed under public control, to the 
satisfaction of the entire public. A comprehensive system 
of street railways was planned and leased to private com- 
panies for a limited term of years. Municipal slaughter- 
houses and markets were established, and, as a final triumph 
in promotion of municipal health without the sacrifice of 
municipal wealth, the sewage of the city was turned to 
the fertilization of thirty thousand acres of city farm-land, 
and the whole conducted as a profitable enterprise. 

Such accomplishments within a single generation, by a 
city which formerly had less municipal life than any of ours, 
are proof at once of the possibility of a widened sphere of 
helpful municipal activity, and the desirability of a reformed 
civil service to which such undertakings may be intrusted. 


Truth the Only Basis 


It appears to be taken for granted by a great many 
people that reformers have a right to exaggerate, and that 
the only way to attract public attention to evils of various 
kinds is to throw them into very bold relief. This is what 
is always said in defense of the exaggerated statements 
sometimes put forth by zealous and earnest men in behalf 
of the causes for which they are pleading. But exaggera- 
tion is essentially vicious because it is essentially untrue, 
and, being untrue, it is likely to injure by reaction the cause 
in the interest of which it is used. Nothing is ever gained 
even by the untruth of overstatement. The reformer must 
see very clearly the wrong which he is trying to redress, 
and must hold to his reform with a conviction so intense 
and a zeal so concentrated that he will speak of the wrong 
at hand as if it were the only wrong under which men were 
suffering. This lack of perspective may be a necessary 
part of the intellectual equipment of the reformer, but 
there is no untruth in this. It is simply separating one evil 
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from a great number of evils and putting immense emphasis 
uponit. But when the reformer exaggerates, he introduces 
an untrue element; he overstates his case by practical 
misrepresentation. There have been times when society 
was not critical and exaggeration passed for emphasis, but 
the popular spirit is, in a way, much more scientific than it 
used to be, and the methods which succeeded fifty years 
ago would fail disastrously to-day. Nothing prejudices 
intelligent people more than false statements in behalf of 
a good cause. The indiscriminate abuse of all capitalists 
and corporations, for instance, not only does not aid indus- 
trial reform, but positively retards it. Everybody knows 
that a host of capitalists are right-minded and generous 
people, and that the affairs of many corporations are ad- 
ministered honestly and righteously. To gain the support 
of dispassionate people there must be an appeal to truth, 
and truth involves discrimination, not wholesale condem- 
nation. This has also been the blunder of many temper- 
ance reformers, with the result of alienating, at times, 
great hosts of people who would naturally be in sympathy 
with a genuine and rational temperance movement. No 
good cause gains by exaggerated advocacy. Truth is the 
only basis of genuine agitation. 


Editorial Notes 


—The “Daily Advertiser” of Elmira, N. Y., refers to “the Rev. 
Myron Reed, well known to Brooklyn Plymouth Church people as 
the successor of Henry Ward Beecher.” A paper printed in the city 
of the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher’s residence ought to be better in- 
formed about Plymouth Church matters. 

—One of our contributors lately credited the poet Cowper with 
Campbell’s famous lines : 

‘* Who hath not owned, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ?”’ 
A correspondent corrects the error, and justly urges that even in hot 
weather writers should find time to verify citations. But the same 
correspondent misquotes his favorite author by writing 4as instead of 
hath in the first line. 

—By the death of Dr. George H. Williams, Professor of Inorganic 
Geology in the Johns Hopkins University, that institution loses one of 
its most brilliant and thoroughly equipped teachers, and the country 
one of its very promising young scientific men. Graduating from 
Amherst in 1878, Dr. Williams made a fine record in his post- 
graduate work in Germany, and was appointed an associate in the 
Johns Hopkins in 1883, and after various promotions finally became 
the head of the department to which he brought so much enthusiasm 
and such an admirable equipment. His social qualities were of the 
finest kind, his character of the purest, and his memory will be cher- 
ished by a host of friends. 

—It is pleasant in these days of labor wars to learn of capitalist 
corporations which know how to maintain right relations with em- 
ployees. The United States Express Company, which is forty years 
old and employs 10,000 men, never had astrike. It has just sent to 
its employees a circular-letter of thanks for their faithful work during 
the trouble at Chicago. Every employee, from the wagon-boys up, 
also received a money present as a token of appreciation. The officers 
of the Company say to the men: “None of you asked whether 
you were not doing all you were hired to do, but each of you did 
whatever needed to be done, regardless of the amount of labor in- 
volved, or of the hour of day or night.” 

—The Oxford-Yale athletic contest has not given our English 
cousins their only opportunity this summer of getting a glimpse of 
American college life. The Amherst College Musical Association is 
now making a successful tour in England, and is giving a series of 
concerts which the English papers pronounce “unique and highly 
enjoyable.” The College Glee Club and the Mandolin and Banjo 
Clubs—thirty performers in all, and all undergraduates—take part in 
the concerts, which are under the management of Mr. Charles Terry, 
the brother of Henry Irving’s charming coadjutor, Ellen Terry. It 
took courage and energy on the part of the Amherst Musital Associ- 
ation to make this venture, and we congratulate it on the success that 
its representatives have achieved. Not only Amherst men but men 
of all colleges will be glad to have our English friends learn that our 
college boys sing glees and play on jovial stringed instruments as well 
as they jump and throw hammers. 
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Wagner as a Writer 
By Gustav Kobbé 


HOSE who admire Wagner as a composer 
know in a general way that he was a some- 
what voluminous writer, but their actual 
knowledge of what he wrote is confined to 
the librettos of his operas and’* music- 
dramas. The dramatic value of these will 
hardly be disputed nowadays, and there are 
several passages in them of distinct poetic 

worth. These librettos have made a deep enough impres- 

sion as literary works for Theodore Watts to refer to Wag- 
ner in the article on poetry in the latest edition of the 

“* Encyclopedia Britannica.” But Wagner is also becom- 

ing more widely known as a prose writer and as a thinker, 

not only on music but on art in its broader sense. It is 
nearly twenty years since Mr. Burlingame’s capital transla- 
tions of selections from Wagner’s prose writings were pub- 
lished, and until recently these remained, with the exception 
of a few stray translations, all of the A/ezster’s prose works 
which were accessible to English readers. Now, under the 
title of “ Richard Wagner’s 

Prose Works,” a transla- 

tion of these (the first vol- 

ume of which has already 
appeared) is publishing 
under the “ shelter ” of the 

London Branch of the 

Wagner Society. 

It is, however, proper to | py / 
to say that within a limited 


circle Wagner’s writings (eit 
have always received con- / Xe 
sideration. One of his 
earliest serious essays, 
“The Art-Work of the 
Future,” was read by 
the German philosopher 
Feuerbach ‘with enthusi- 
asm, with delight.” This 
was one of a series of 
essays to the writing of 
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pletion of his ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” eschewing composi- 
tion altogether during this 
period. One of these es- 
says, “ Das Judenthum in 
der Musik” (“Judaism in 
Music’’), was an auda- 
cious polemic which made 
a decided hit; and even 
many years afterward, 
when Wagner republished it, rubbing salt into the wounds 
with an explanatory appendix, it created a sensation, no less 
than one hundred and seventy essays and pamphlets being 
published in reply. Time has justified many of the views 
which Wagner expressed in this essay. When it was pub- 
lished, the musical world was dominated to an extent that 
we cannot realize by Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, and it was 
against this domination that Wagner protested. The essay 
contains, moreover, a keen philosophical inquiry into the 
Hebrew’s position in art. According to Wagner, no Hebrew 
has acquired the highest eminence in art, because he lacks 
the national impulse. He does not, as a rule, speak the lan- 
guage of his race; yet, having neither country nor language 
of his own, he remains nevertheless an alien in the coun- 
try of his adoption. 

The Jews, to their credit be it said, continued to count 
themselves among Wagner’s stanchest supporters, notwith- 
standing this polemic. A rich Hebrew banker, an acquaint- 


ance of Catulle Mendés, who is responsible for this anec- 
dote, admired Wagner so much as a composer, but hated 
him so intensely for this polemic, that, having a bust of the 
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Richard Wagner 


composer in his parlor, he placed a crown of laurel on his 
brow for his music and a rope around his neck for his essay. 

One of Wagner’s earliest pieces of writing was a crisp, 
bright, and highly entertaining autobiographical sketch 
which appeared in February, 1843, in the “Zeitung fiir 
die Elegante Welt.” Wagner intended it only for a draft 
which the editor was to extend, but the latter, with true 
journalistic insight, printed it just as it came into his hands, 
refusing to alter it for fear that he might “spoil” it. 
Among other youthful absurdities which Wagner tells 
about in this sketch was the writing of a grand tragedy 
during his fifteenth year. So many people died in the 
course of the play that he had to summon their ghosts to 
keep the fifth act going. 

During Wagner’s miserable life in Paris from 1839 to 
1842, what little money he did earn was chiefly from literary 
work. Here he finished the libretto of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” but the manager of the Grand Opera, instead of 
commissioning him to set it to music, paid him $100 for 
the book and employed 
the chorus-master of the 
Opera, Dietsche, to write 
the score. The opera soon 
disappeared — it was a 
phantom ship indeed— 
but, curiously enough, 
nearly twenty years later, 
this same Dietsche con- 


ducted the _ disastrous 
“Tannhauser” production 
in Paris. 


Wagner wrote a series 
of clever novelettes and 
essays for the “ Gazette 
Musicale,” and _ corre- 
sponded with several Ger- 
> man papers. Among the 
fees. novelettes is a tragic tale 
entitled “An End in 
Paris,” doubtless inspired 
by Wagner’s own bitter 
experiences. It the 
story of a musician who, 
rather than prove untrue 
to his lofty ideal, liter- 
ally dies of starvation. In 
his last moments he utters 
his confession of faith, the 
first sentence of which is 
often quoted by musicians 
—* I believe in God, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven, and 
in their disciples and apostles.”’ In one of the essays, 
“ The Virtuoso and the Artist,” Wagner describes a per- 
formance of “ Don Giovanni’ at the Opera. The house 
was crowded—not to hear “ Don Giovanni,” but to hear 
Rubini’s famous trill on @ and 4. “ Rubini,” writes Wag- 
ner, “did not become truly great until he got on to his 4, 
He had to get on to /#at if an evening at the Italian opera 
was to have any object.” 

I have already mentioned the fact that for six years 
(from 1849-1854) Wagner devoted himself wholly to writ- 
ing. Besides the ‘“‘ Art-Work of the Future ” and “ Juda- 
ism in Music,” he wrote during this period ‘‘ Art and Revo- 
lution,”’ “‘ Opera and Drama,” “ Art and Climate,” ‘* Wie- 
land the Smith ” (a libretto which he presented to Liszt, 
but which the latter was prudent enough not to set to 
music), and “ A Communication to My Friends,” which 
contains the first public announcement of his purpose to 
compose the “ Nibelung’s Ring,” and his ideals concern- 
ing its performance. It will be observed that in the titles 
of no less than three of these important essays he uses 
broadly the term “art” instead of merely “music.” It is 
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this ability of Wagner’s to view music from the high 
standpoint of universal art that gives interest and weight 
to these essays. Take, for instance, “ Art and Climate.” 
One might read that essay without discovering that its 
author is a musician. It opens with what one would least 
expect from a musician—a semi-chemical, semi-geological 
statement. We know, he writes, that many of the heav- 
enly bodies are uninhabitable because the conditions 
under which life is possible do not exist there. The 
same was the case with our planet once, and, indeed, por- 
tions of it—the Arctic and Antarctic regions—are still 
uninhabitable. 

Now observe how prettily Wagner applies this generali- 
zation. The very opposite of the cold regions are the 
Tropics, where Nature is so lavish to man that she gives 
him the necessaries of life which in the Temperate Zone 
he is obliged to wrest from her. Has Nature’s lavishness 
in the Tropics been favorable to the development of art? 
Not at all. For in the Tropics, where Nature “rocks man 
in her bosom as a mother rocks her child, there has man 
remained a child forever, with all an infant’s good and 
evil qualities.”” But in the Temperate Zone, Nature, “ who 
no more efred him the stilling of his need, but from 
whom he was obliged to wrest it, became the object of his 
observation, inquiry, and dominion.” Wagner clinches 
the argument with one of those eloquent passages which 
are not infrequent in his writings and which show that he 
was unquestionably a man of fine literary gifts. 

‘Not, therefore,” he writes, “in the teeming Tropics, 
not in the sensuous flower-land of India, was born ¢rue Art ; 
but on the naked, sea-plashed rocks of Hellas, upon the 
stony soil and beneath the scanty shadows of the olive- 
trees of Attica, was set her cradle; for here, amid priva- 
tions, strove Hercules and suffered—here was the first ‘rue 
man begotten.” 

There is a fine passage in the “ Music of the Future” 
in which he explains what he means by “continuous 
melody.” The passage being rather long, I curtail it some- 
what, but am careful to preserve the metaphor which per- 
meates it, and which must, through its simple beauty, make 
Wagner’s meaning clear to even the most unmusical person: 

“The great melody I have in mind should produce an 
effect upon one’s spirits like that which a beautiful forest 
produces of a summer evening upon a lonely wanderer 
who has but just left the town. . . . He listens ever more 
keenly, as one who hears with new senses the endlessly 
varied voices that are abroad in the forest. New and 
various ones constantly join. They grow louder and 
louder, and so many are the voices, the separate tunes he 
hears, that the whole strong, clear, swelling music seems to 
him again only the great forest melody that enchanted him 
at the beginning. . . . This melody will forever echo 
within him, yet he cannot hum it over to himself, and to 
hear it again he must again go into the woods of a summer 
evening.” Wagner’s “he cannot hum it over to himself” 
(the continuous melody not being “ catchy”) is a hit at 
the operatic tunes which form the repertoire of the organ- 
grinder. 

In “Operatic Poetry and Composition” Wagner says, 
among other good things: “Of ‘ Lohengrin’ Schumann de- 
clared that it was unsuitable for musical accompaniment, 
an opinion which differed widely from that of Taubert, of 
Berlin, who liked my libretto, and said, after he had heard 
my opera, that he would like to write music of his own to 
my text.””. Whoever knows Taubert’s caliber as a com- 
poser—he wrote chiefly little songs of slender value—will 
appreciate the keen satire in the foregoing. 

Wagner was an ardent admirer of Shakespeare, refer- 
ences to whom are frequent in his writings. In one of 
his most interesting essays, ‘‘ Music in its Relation to the 
Drama,” he turned his knowledge of the Shakespearean 
drama to good account. After animadverting against those 
“who regard with terror every act which conflicts with their 
traditionary ideas of decorum,” he stigmatizes them as 
“senators,” adding that he has this “euphemfsm for an 
epithet derived from the animal kingdom from Iago, who, 
when Brabantio says to him, ‘Thou art an ass,’ simply 
replies, ‘Thou art—a senator.’” This is clever, but, after 
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all, how very German—a joke of one word which it requires 
several lines to explain ! 

Of course it is impossible, in an article of this scope, to 
give even a list of all of Wagner’s writings, let alone to go 
into details concerning them. His essay on Beethoven, a book 
in itself, has been translated by Dannreuther, the English 
musical critic, and his analyses of Beethoven’s “ Ninth 
Symphony ” and other masterpieces are themselves master- 
pieces of critical acumen. Valuable, too, is his essay on 
“ Conducting.” He was a great lover of animals, and 
gave practical evidence of this in a set of letters against 
vivisection. 

In 1882, not long before his death, a symphony, one of 
his youthful compositions, which, having been performed 
at Leipsic in 1832, had not been heard during the intervening 
fifty years, was played privately at the Palazzo Vendramini, 
Venice, as a birthday surprise for his wife. He wrote an 
account of this performance for a German musical periodi- 
cal, his letter being bright and entertaining, and of consid- 
erable autobiographical interest. He begins character- 
istically by scolding the editor, saying that, while his 
journal had done much for his (Wagner’s) cause, yet the 
editor had “ erred now and then in that you believed you 
were reproving the indecencies of others by republishing 
them, while you were really acquainting your decent readers 
with things they would rather have ignored.” (I am afraid 
Herr Fritsche was guilty in these instances of a favorite 
journalistic trick.) 

The symphony having been performed, Wagner, when 
Mendelssohn took charge of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipsic, gave the score to him, hoping that he might pro- 
duce it. ‘ Mendelssohn,” he says with a fine play of 
irony, “ had remarked, when he heard my ‘ Flying Dutch- 
man’ at Berlin, that, as the opera had not been a total fail- 
ure, I had reason to be satisfied with its success; and, on 
the occasion of a ‘ Tannhauser’ performance in Dresden, 
he said that a passage in canon form in the adagio of the 
second finale had pleased him.”’ 

Not only did Mendelssohn not produce the symphony, 
but the score was lost. Many years afterwards (in 1877) 
the parts in the handwriting of a copyist were discovered 
in a trunk which Wagner had left behind when he fled to 
Switzerland to escape punishment for the part he had 
taken in the revolution. From these parts “my young 
friend, A. Seidl, has made a new score for me,” and from 
this score it was played in Venice fifty years after its first 
performance. Thus this youthful work became in a meas- 
ure the Meister’s swan-song. 

Several volumes of Wagner’s correspondence with Liszt 
and other friends have been published, in addition to the 
“Collected Works.” These letters fairly teem with inter- 
esting personal matters and observations on art. But 
they were not written for publication, and we have to do 
here only with the Collected Works.” 

Wagner’s style is not always the most lucid, but there ‘is 
nothing in his writings into which one cannot read one’s 
self. While I do not believe that he will ever as a writer 
approach his exalted rank as a composer, I do believe that 
his literary faculty is not yet fully appreciated. He con- 
sidered music from the standpoint of universal art; and so 
his views are really too broad, he goes too deeply into the 
sister arts of music, for a student of music only to fully 
grasp his meaning. Hence I believe that, as was the case 
with his music, the public, and not the musicians and the 
critics, will be the first to do full justice to Wagner as a writer. 


The Unconscious Artist 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Goethe used to smile when he was asked for an exple- 
nation of certain oracular or enigmatical sayings in the 
second part of “ Faust.” One of the minor pleasures of 
his old-age was the consciousness that a great many disci- 
ples believed in their hearts that he had the key to the 
mysteries in his keeping, and that, if: he chose, he could 
answer all the questions which had tormented the race 
from the beginning. There was a mysterious reticence, 
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an Olympian reserve, about the old poet which went far to 
confirm this faith, and it must be said that Goethe did not 
go out of his way to dispel the illusion. No man knew 
better than he the limitations of knowledge ; he was too 
great and too honest to play with his public; but when 
the great man has become an absolute sovereign, and has 
grown gray upon the solitary throne, and when, moreover, 
he has the resource of humor for his waning days, he may 
be pardoned for suffering men to entertain a belief in an 
infallibility of the reality of which he is sometimes half 
persuaded himself. ‘‘ Master,” said an awestruck young 
man in Victor Hugo’s sa/on one evening not long before 
the poet’s death, “‘ this age has known many great spirits, 
but thou art the greatest of them all.” ‘ Yes,” answered 
the old poet, without even a ghost of a smile, “and the age 
is passing, and I, too, am nearing the end!’ Goethe was 
free from the colossal egotism of Hugo, and, even if he 
had possessed it, his humor would have protected him from 
any expression of it; but Goethe was not above the pleas- 
ure of being thought great, nor could he deny himself the 
satisfaction of being regarded as an oracle. Probably no 
man could resist an appeal to self-love so unsolicited and 
so beguiling. | 

_ There is no reason to doubt, however, that Goethe 
sometimes took refuge in silence because he could not 
answer the questions that were propounded to him about 
his own work. When such questions were asked, he always 
assumed an oracular manner which deepened the impres- 
sion that, if he chose, he might disclose very deep things 
and withdraw the veil from very great mysteries. This 
evasion must not be set down to his discredit, however ; 
it was the refuge of a man who knew too much and had 
done too many great things to dread that confession of 
ignorance from which a man of lesser range and mind 
might have shrunk. He had a touch of vanity like his 
fellows, however, and his turn for proverbial and epigram- 
matic speech made the oracular tone very attractive to him. 
The fundamental fact about the matter is, however, that 
there were many things in Goethe’s work of which he could 
not have given a clear explanation, because, like every other 
great mind, he builded better than he knew. The critical 
habit was strong with him, and very few men have thought 
more exhaustively and thoroughly about the principles and 
processes of art than he; nevertheless, it remains true that 
the deepest and richest parts of his work were the creation 
of the unconscious rather than the conscious Goethe. 

It was one of Goethe’s most profound and fruitful ideas 
that what a man would do greatly he must do with his 
whole nature. He was the first great artist to formulate 
clearly the fundamental law that the artist is conditioned 
by his own nature, that art rests upon life, and that there 
is, therefore, in a true work of art an expression of a man’s 
complete nature—his body, his mind, and his heart. For 
the artist is not a mechanic who skillfully devises processes 
to secure a certain definite end ; he is not a trained mind 
and a trained hand working by rule and system: he is a 
spontaneous and original force in the world, as mysteri- 
ous to himself as to others; full of unknown possibilities ; 
fed, sleeping and waking, by a thousand invisible streams 
of impulse and power ; expanded unconsciously to himself 
by the very process of living ; developed as much by feel- 
ing as by thought ; and slowly gathering to himself a great 
inward wealth of knowledge, vitality, beauty, and power. 
When at last such a nature produces, it does not work 
mechanically ; it creates by giving itself; by expressing 
what is deepest and truest in itself through the forms of 
art. In every product of mechanical skill, however per- 
fect, the process can be discovered ; but no analysis ever 
yet surprised nature in the making of a flower. The liv- 
ing thing that reaches its perfection by growth, being, so 
to speak, all of a piece, and attaining its development by 
the unfolding of itself, eludes the keenest analysis and 
remains a mystery in spite of the almost infinite patience 
of science. In like manner, a work of art, being a growth 
and not a mechanical product, remains mysterious and 
inexplicable even to its creator. There are certain ele- 
ments in it which he consciously contributes; there are 
other elements which are there without his planning or 
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knowledge. A work of art is the joint product of the con. 
scious and the unconscious man, and there is, conse- 
quently, much in every such work which transcends, not 
the nature, but the mind, of the artist. For every great 
man builds better than he knows. 

It is not difficult to believe, therefore, that there were 
things in “ Faust”’ which Goethe could not completely ex- 
plain. The poem was, in fact, of wider range than he 
knew. Its significance as an interpretation or representa- 
tion of life was not undervalued by him, but there are many 
truths in it of which he did not perceive the full import, 
and later students find in it much which is unquestionably 
present in it, but of which Goethe was unconscious. The 
conscious Goethe, planning, brooding, shaping, did much ; 
but the unconscious,Goethe, living, feeling, suffering, act- 
ing, did more. And this is true not only of “ Faust,” but 
of the Book of Job, of the “Iliad,” of the ‘“ Divine 
Comedy,” and of “Lear” and the “Tempest.” It is 
certainly not true that the great artist is the tool of an 
impulse, an irresponsible inspiration, and puts forth the 
sublimest conceptions without any idea of their depth and 
range. ‘Those who believe that the author of “ Hamlet” 
and the “‘ Tempest”’ had a magical gift of dramatic expres- 
sion, but no comprehension of philosophic relations and 
values, cannot have read “ Troilus and Cressida” with any 
care. Shakespeare knew what he was doing when he 
wrote “ Lear,” as did Goethe when he wrote “ Faust ”’ and 
Tennyson when he wrote “In Memoriam;’ in each case, 
however, there was inwrought into the very nature of the 
poet a prophetic element which gave his thought a range 
beyond that of his experience, and his vision a clear- 
ness and scope beyond those of his thought. It is the 
peculiar gift of the man of genius that when he portrays 
the individual he brings the type before us, when he gives 
the fact he suggests the truth which interprets it, when he 
reports the phenomenon he reveals the law behind it; and 
so he constantly, and for the most part unconsciously, lets 
us into the universal by setting before us the particular. 


American Humor” 
By M. P. Pendleton 


It strikes a Yankee up here in Canada that Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams is hardly just to native American humor in his 
article entitled “Is American Humor Humorous?” which 
recently appeared in The Outlook. He takes the weakest 
and most vulgar of the journalistic variety and holds it 
up to the public gaze of cultivated Americans as being 
what he and Englishmen call representative American 
humor. While I do not agree with him that Englishmen 
capable of judging so look upon ‘it, I protest against his 
arbitrary assumption that cultivated Americans must agree 
with him in his indiscriminate conclusions and extinguish- 
ing condemnation. 

Does the “average American,” for whose taste Mr. 
Adams has such a low opinion, care for the vulgar and 
untasteful to the sacrifice of what is good and admirable: 
in humor? From a pretty thorough acquaintance with 
him, I can say | am quite sure he does not. What he 
calls representative American humor is never. essentially 
coarse, although it may be common, and he certainly con- 
siders it humorous. It is not the humor of certain so- 
called society sheets in New York, published in the inter- 
ests of immorality, and far more French than American in 
Spirit ; it is not that of “ Betsey Bobbett,” whatever that 
may be, or even “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” which is said to have 
enriched its author; it is more particularly the humor of 
Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Howells and Warner, “ Old- 
Town Folks,” Joel Chandler Harris, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, H. C. Bunner, and a host of others. 
If the average American frankly owns that he likes to 
read a large part of “Puck” and “Judge” also, Mr. 
Adams must not therefore think him in “a lost and 
perishing condition,” or. that those youthful but vigorous 
papers are leading American lovers of humor into “ bye 
and forbidden paths.” Americdn humor is a very healthy 
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plant, and it will take a great many sprouting offshoots 
to hurt its growth. 

It is true, of course, that part of our every-day newspaper 
humor shows a lamentable lack of taste, but, after all, 
there is much of it to be enjoyed for its salient wit 
and harmless liveliness. The specimen so dramatically 
exhibited by Mr. Adams does not represent it .by any 
means. Poorer jokes may have been perpetrated on a 
patient people like us, but it is hard for a patriotic Ameri- 
can to believe it. It bears a strong family resemblance to 
some grotesque imitations of American humor at times to 
be seen in English papers. It doesn’t ring true. Against 
this I would place almost any stray “ paragraph ” from 
any American provincial weekly. Mr, Adams says English- 
men look upon such effusions as “horrible.” Americans 
would pityingly call them weak. 

“Punch,” which Mr. Adams thinks educated Englash- 
men consider “a necessity” of their lives, may not offer 
anything horrible, but it certainly offers a good many 
things that strike the refined American as being not only 
weak but in poor taste. Some time ago it pictured the 
aged Gladstone in loud cockney attire, with coat-tails fly- 
ing out behind, showing his octogenarian spryness by 
jumping over the bent form of Sir William Vernon Har- 
court, all to demonstrate his alleged physical fitness to 
keep at the head of British governmental affairs. Under- 
neath the cut was the following bit of humor : 

G. O. M.—“ Now then, Harcourt! Tuck in your tuppeny! 

Over!” 
This kind of thing may be a “necessity” to educated 
Englishmen, but it doesn’t appear tasteful or admirable 
to refined or educated Americans, and where the humor 
itself comes in must remain a mystery to their coarser 
apprehension. To turn Mr. Adams’s words around, “ the 
joke, if there be one, is not apparent to them.” 

If many of the funny things in “ Punch” were not of 
this grade, Americans might not, as Mr. Adams avers 
they do, call it “the center of gravity,” and turn with 
relief to “ Puck,” “ Judge,” and “ Life,” even if these ex- 
ponents of humor cannot be put by our American critic on 
as high a plane as “ Punch,” and even if, as he says, 
many of their jokes are of the stock variety which age can- 
not seem to wither or custom stale. Are the perennial 
British witticisms about Gladstone’s ax, John Bull’s idio- 
syncrasies, etc., which antedate our venerable jokes by 
some years, much better? A number of our jokes have 
had their lives marvelously prolonged into a green old age, 
but those of England are hoary with antiquity. 

Is American humor to be confined to the “ Ally Sloper” 
sort because certain alleged books of fun, paper-cov- 
ered, like “‘ Peck’s Bad Boy” or “ Betsey Bobbett,’’ neither 
of which at least one ‘average American” has been 
curious enough to read, are largely read—mostly, I think, 
by those who read “Saturday Nights” and “ Fireside 
Companions”? I have read im some magazine article 
that “ Ally Sloper” has three or four times as large a cir- 
culation in England as “ Punch;” therefore, according 
to Mr. Adams’s reasoning, English humor is on a low 
plane. ‘“ Bow Bells” distances in circulation that of any 
half-dozen respectable British magazines combined : there- 
fore English periodical literature is beneath contempt. 
It seems to me that the accomplished author of “ Poet 
Laureate Idyls” is standing in about the right position to 
be “hoist with his own petard” when he chooses this 
ground of attack. American humor is not to be hemmed 
in and extirpated in such narrow quarters. It cannot even 
be confined to the limits of a decade of newspaper humor. 
It is something more than ten years of age, or even twenty. 
It came to its own and was acknowledged by the world 
some fifty years ago, when the first series of the “ Biglow 
Papers ” appeared, and it has had a remarkably prosperous 
and uninterrupted reign down to the present time. 

But Mr. Adams places Lowell with Irving as not being 
“distinctively American” in his humorous writings! We 
can perhaps spare Irving from this class, but if Lowell is 
not national, who, in all that is humorous, is? Can there 


be no “distinctively American” humor except what ap- 
pears in the ephemeral funny columns of our papers, which 
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were instituted some ten or fifteen years ago and may dis- 
appear ten or fifteen years hence? Lowell’s humor may 
have universality, as Mr. Adams says, but its innate quality 
and spirit, as well as its outward form, are characteristically 
American. Swinburne, who never cared to say a good 
word for Lowell, and the late Principal Jowett, concluded 
that Lowell’s humor was altogether too American to be 
considered universal; therefore they agreed between them- 
selves not to place him among the “ great humorists.” 

Mr. Adams suggests that “the delicate and subtle hu- 
mor ” of that great literary master and unshrinking Amer- 
ican, Hawthorne, tends to take his humor out of the “ dis- 
tinctively American” order; and in a certain wide sense 
there may be some truth inthis. But there is in Hawthorne 
the unmistakable New England flavor and spirit, fine as it 
is; and has not our humorous literature displayed the 
qualities of subtlety and delicacy, as well as those of the 
broader, racier sort? English humor has never been subtle 
and delicate, to say theleast. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, to mention only the most promi- 
nent, are not distinguished by any such essentially un-Eng- 
lish qualities. As William Michael Rossetti says, ‘‘ The 
British humorist has been a personage the reverse of mealy- 
mouthed.”? English humor has been characteristically 
broad, from Chaucer down. I mean, of course, “ broad” 
as distinguished from “ delicate” or “subtle.” But, wheth- 
er broad or subtle, whether from Major Jack Downing, 
Artemus Ward, Nasby, and Josh Billings, of the first, which 
are now mostly read in England (see Routledge’s cheap 
editions) ; or the larger latter class, composed of those who 
don’t place their jokes on the blackboard, as it were, of 
whom Howells and Warner are brilliant examples, the 
Americanism of our humorists is always in evidence, so 
that their qualities cannot be mistaken for those of any 
other nation. 

An eminent English literary man, Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti, in writing upon the difference between English 
and American humor, says : 

Perhaps, on the whole, American humor at the present day is 
in somewhat closer alliance with wit than is English humor: 
there is more of the caprice of mind in it, and possibly less of 
personal caprice. The English humorist is essentially an 
eccentric—“ a queer fellow.” . . . The American humorist is 
not so much an eccentric; he is rather a fantastic person than 
an eccentric, and plays pranks because he finds in himself an end- 
less facility for playingthem. The Englishman’s humor(I speak, 
of course, of the typical or crucial instances) is a dogged quality, 
innate, and more clearly manifest to others than himself: the 
American’s humor is a faculty exercised masterfully and with a 
sense of enjoyment. 

It is plain to be seen that this noted English critic does 
not take a superficial view of the matter; he tries to get 
at the core of it, and therein appears to radically differ 
from his distinguished brother writer on this side of the 
water. Here is an “intelligent Englishman who has 
studied the subject,” to quote Mr. Adams, and he doesn’t 
somehow come to the pessimistic conclusion arrived at 
by Mr. Adams, that “ American humor is for the most part 
the levity, the flippant bad taste” of an irreverent, mocking 
people. On the contrary, he decides that it has more of 
the qualities of wit and mind than English humor, and that 
itis “a faculty exercised masterfully and with a sense of 
enjoyment.”’ 

Mr. Adams says we cry, “ It always takes an English- 
man a week to see a joke that the American catches 
before the last word is spoken.” A good many Americans 
who have met Englishmen would doubtless be ready to 
swear to this, although there are, of course, honorable 
exceptions. I know one who derived much pleasure from 
telling me the story about the respective Governors of 
North and South Carolina, long familiar to every Ameri- 
can school-boy, and which recital I heroically bore without 
complaint, looking upon his enjoyment of the classic tale 
as a hopeful sign for the race. 

Hawthorne, observing Englishmen in England, speaks 
of them as “ heavy-witted ;” Emerson alludes to their “ sav- 
ing stupidity ;” Howells has introduced to us some typical 
specimens of English respectability and rank baffled in 
their chase after American humor, but on the scent and 
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arriving at the point jof appreciation after considerable 
silent thought, sometimes lasting into the next day; and 
here is the testimony of Lowell, from his recently pub- 
lished “ Letters.” In a letter written in 1889, from Eng- 
land, to Professor Norton, he thus explains the warm 
reception given to Buffalo Bill by London society : 

But I think the true key to this eagerness for lions—even of 
the poodle sort—is the dullness of the average English mind. 
I never come back here without being struck with it. Henry 
James said it always stupefied him at first when he came back 
from the Continent. What it craves beyond everything is a 
sensation, anything that will serve as a Worcestershire sauce to 
its sluggish palate. We, of finer and more touchy fiber, get our 
sensations cheaper, and do not find Wordsworth’s emotion over a 
common flower so very wonderful. People are dull enough 
on our side of the ocean-stream, also, God wot; but here, unless 
I know my people, I never dare to Jet my mind gambol. Most 
of them, if I ever do, look on like the famous deaf man at the 
daficers, wondering to what music I am capering. They call us 
superficial. Let us thank God, dear Charles, that our nerves are 
nearer the surface, not so deeply embedded in fat or muscle that 
wit must take a pitchfork to us. 


Immigration Fraudulently Induced 


| By A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 
Acting Vice-President of the New York City Mission and Tract Society 


There is an old adage to the effect that it is of little use 
to shut the stable door after the horse is stolen. With this 
in mind, one is apt to say that there is little use in talking 
about the causes of the labor troubles when we are face to 
face with riot and bloodshed. There is, however, another 
side of the matter which leads us to think that there may 
be strikes in the future, and other scenes similar to those 
through which we have just passed. Now, while men’s 
hearts are touched and their minds are stirred, is it not a 
good time to think of the causes of these strikes? It is 
quite generally the opinion among thinking people that 
some legislation must surely be had relative to the relation 
of capital and labor. 

It is quite well known that in the European countries, 
especially where men are dissatisfied with the existing 
state of things, there are regularly authorized agents whose 
business it. is to employ men for large concerns in this 
country. Were these agents honest, and did they repre- 
sent things as they are, noone could object to their employ- 
ing labor in any market in which it could be found. But 
some of these men are not honest, and they do not repre- 
sent things as they are. On the contrary, they hold out to 
the oppressed, down-trodden people of other lands a pic- 
ture of what is to be their treatment in this land which is 
the opposite of the reality. By fair means and by foul, by 
truth and by falsehood, they obtain men to come and work 
in thiscountry. Once the laborer is on the ship or on the 
train leading to the ship, their work is done. Hence their 
chief desire is to get as many men as possible. 

Besides these agents employed by large concerns in this 
country, there are agents of the large steamship companies, 
who, with authority or without authority, go into the interior 
of the various European countries and make representa- 
tions which facts cannot justify. They, too, are chiefly 
anxious to get large numbers to purchase tickets. The 
more they get, the more money they make. The means 
they employ are not only questionable but are open to 
severe condemnation. 

During the past winter, when there was so much suffer- 
ing in the city, it was the writer’s privilege to talk to 
scores and scores of weary, hungry, helpless wanderers 
who were looking for crusts to eat or for places to lay 
their heads at night. The following is a sample of the 
dialogue that took place : | 

“How long have you been in this country?” “ Six 
months.” (This time varied from six months to three years 
in different cases.) “From what land did you come?” 


“‘Germany” (Hungary, Poland, Switzerland, as the case 
may be). “Had you employment there?” “Yes.” “ Did 
you earn enough to live on?” 
. you leave ?” 


“Yes.” ‘Why, then, did 
** Because I was told that I would do better 
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in this country.” “Who told you so?” “The agent of 
.’ “Well, what have you done since you got 
here?” “ Anything I could get to do—generally nothing.” 
“Are you going back?” “No.” “Whynot?” “I am 
ashamed to go; they would laugh at me at home for being 
deceived.”” ‘What do you say when you write home?” 
“ What do you mean?” ‘Do you write to your friends 
telling how things are?” “No.” “Why not?” “ Because 
I do not wish them to know of my condition.” 

Then the advice was always given that the applicant 
had better write home to the young men of his neighbor- 
hood and tell them not to come to this country, for things 
are not as the agent of represents them to be. 

An educated Scandinavian, who has been in this country 
some time, told the writer that when he came he acted as 
interpreter for the ship’s officers. One of his duties was 
to ‘take a paper and obtain the signature of every steerage 
passenger that he could induce to sign it. This paper 
stated that the undersigned had received first-class treat- 
ment on the ship, and that they were satisfied with the way 
in which things had turned out. This statement was after- 
wards circulated in the remote towns and villages of Nor- 
way and Sweden for the purpose of getting additional pas- 
sengers for the steamship company. While this, perhaps, 
cannot be criticised as a matter of business, we can imagine 
the effect produced on the simple inhabitants of the remote 
places. 

When this Scandinavian arrived at Castle Garden, he 
was approached by a man who agked him if he desired 
work. Of course he wanted work. It was to find work 
that he came to this country. So he hired himself out to 
thisman. He was taken with a large number of others to 
a place unknown to him, at which he arrived at night, and, 
after being piloted through the woods, came to what he 
recognized to be a large quarry at the outskirts of a town. 
Here he was put to sleep in a barracks, amid surroundings 
that caused his heart to sink as he thought of what was 
before him. He worked here just as long as he was com- 
pelled to, and escaped at the first favorable opportunity. 
Fortunately he was a Christian, and, coming to the city, 
found employment, and is now a valued citizen. Had he 
been an Anarchist, he would have. joined the already large 
numbers of those who, like him, had been deceived, and 
would to-day be denouncing all law and order. 

Thousands of the newly arrived immigrants are sent to 
the West and Southwest monthly. They are deceived 
from the outset, and, let the fault be where it may, they 
develop into haters of what we consider our civilization. 
Who will blame them? They are fooled from the begin- 
ning. At first they submit because they do not know what 
to do, but, as they become a little enlightened, al] the 
hatred and vengeance that have lain dormant are stirred 
up, and when a strike occurs it is no difficult matter for 
professional agitators to get these poor deluded men to 
resort to violence of all “kinds. The labor agitator must 
bear his share of the blame, but there are others to blame 
also. 

What the remedy is the writer does not propose to say, 
but he thinks it worthy of the consideration of thoughtful 
men whether we, as a country, can afford to allow ourselves 
to be misrepresented on the other side; whether we can 
afford to allow the importation of those already tainted 
with Anarchistic principles into this land under false pre- 
tenses. They are quiet for a while, only because they do 
not know just what todo. When some one comes along 
and tells them what to do for their own advantage, the 
devil that is within them rises to the surface, and we can- 
not much blame them for their acts of violence. 

Now and then is heard in this country what one has 
called the “‘ American growl.” If the sensible, law-abiding 
citizens of this land would rise in their might against 
the iniquitous practice of bringing into this country men 
who have been deluded, some good might result and many 
strikes might be averted. Now is the time for the “‘ Ameri- 
can growl” to be heard on the question of immigration. 
A growl from one or two amounts to little, but when the 
American citizens over this land begin to make their mut- 
terings heard, then something will be done. 
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The Spectator 


The agitation for good country roads has resulted in new 
laws and amendments to old laws in some fourteen States in the 
Union, and in nearly all the remainder the subject of the better- 
ment of the common highways is under discussion. The Spec- 
tator a little while ago visited a neighborhood where most admi- 
rable practical work has been done, and in that one township 
twenty miles of good, hard, smooth macadamized roads secured. 
This was about Moorestown, New Jersey, some ten or twelve 
miles irom Philadelphia. The roads in that section, a strong- 
hold of the Quakers, have been bad since the settlement of the 
country, and two or three toll-roads (turnpikes) that penetrate 
it were a very inadequate relief. Sand or clay, or a combination 
of both, without any covering of stone or gravel, was what the 
farmers had to haul their loads over. More correctly speaking, 
they did not haul over this yielding material, but dragged their 
wagons through it. Near Moorestown there were some places 
_ that were impassable in wet weather; the township covered 
these places with macadam pavement, and at once they were the 
best pieces of road in the neighborhood instead of the worst. 

Now the old roads were considered intolerable, and the township 
issued bonds and built macadam roads on the chief highways. 
In two years these improved roads have resulted in a prosperity 
that even the present season of depression has not checked. 
What the Spectator saw in this neighborhood has convinced 
him that no township wil! remain content after the people once 
see the advantage of really good roads. We make jokes about 
New Jersey and Jerseymen, but the fact remains that in this 
exceedingly important matter of road-improvement New Jersey 
is leading the way, and the road laws of that State are the best 
in the country. Here is another interesting fact about New 
Jersey. Take the acreage of the State and the value of the 
agricultural and manufactured products, and then do two little 
problems in division, and it will be seen that the value of the 
agriculture and of the manufactures is each greater per acre than 
in any other State in the country. 


& 

Quakers, or Friends as they prefer to be called, were new to 
the Spectator when he paid the visit just alluded to. He had 
believed that they were a somber and austere people, who 
refused to see other than the more serious aspects of life. It 
may be that formerly they were so, but those he had the pleasure 
of meeting and talking with were as cheerful and merry men as 
one often comes across. The hard asperities of life which crush 
all fun out of the average man were mitigated by a sense of 
humor, and the sly jokes that were passed around never failed to 
elicit the response of a quiet smile and a twinkle inthe eye. In 
their speech these fin de sidcle Quakers have what is almost the 
same thing as a double language. To one another they use the 
orthodox Quaker second-person pronouns, but to an outsider 
this is dropped at once and the conventional third person em- 
ployed. The careful use of these pronouns when the rest of the 
language is ungrammatical is sometimes very ludicrous. The 
Spectator heard one Quaker say to another: “ Ah, John, why 
did thee do it?” “I did not do it, Joseph,” John replied. 
“Why, John,” said Joseph, “I seen thee when thee done it.” 

It is most interesting to watch the early growth of beans— 
especially of Lima beans. The root grows downward from the 
eye of the bean after it is planted in the earth, and then lifts the 
bean out and above the surface. The bean opens in halves, and 
the first leaves of the vine grow from the root and from within 
the opened bean. A city cobbler recently settled in the Specta- 
tor’s village. ‘The thrifty shoemaker made for himself a kitchen- 
garden, 
watched very carefully everything that came out of the ground. 
When he saw the very beans he had planted come up, he was 
sure that something was wrong, so he shoved them back into the 
soft earth. This rude handling killed them, so he tried with 
new seed. Again the beans came up, and now he was in de- 
Spair. He repeated his first operation, and again killed the 
plants. Now he took advice, and his friend laughed at him so 


mercilessly that the shoemaker has concluded that the ancient 
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advice about men of his craft sticking to their lasts is as good 
to-day as ever. 

The Spectator recently took part as a listener in a conversa- 
tion concerning beauty. The three active participants in the 
discussion were ladies—three women of distinguished beauty. 
As the Spectator listened to the talk, he was sure that he was 
hearing something well worth saying—vwell worth reporting. But 
now he is not so sure of that; he is only sure that it was exceed- 
ingly pleasant to hear and see three such beautiful women, and 
he is more than half convinced that what they said acquired 
nearly all its weight from the fact that they spoke with authority 
—if not with expert authority, certainly with the authority of 
exponents. All three agreed, with a kind of affectionate con- 
tempt for it, that prettiness was not beauty by any means. 
Beauty, they appeared to think, could not exist without a dis- 
tinction of air and manner; and all the virtues, together with 
contentment of mind, were essential to this air and manner. 
The Spectator half expected one or the other to quote Plato’s 
definition of beauty as the sublimity of truth; and when they 
all agreed that much flesh was fatal to a distinguished appear- 
ance, and hence to beauty, he recalled one of Chaucer’s women, 
“long as a maste, and upright as a bolt.” But they needed 
neither ancient nor classical authorities to strengthen their views ; 
with them they were content, and in passing judgment it was evi- 
dent that for any disagreeing opinions they would not care in the 
least. It was interesting to have the subject of beauty in women 
authoritatively expounded, and the Spectator wishes that he 
could, even in a small measure, convey to the gentle reader the 
eloquent meaning that was plain while the beautiful women 
spoke, but which, in their absence, has almost completely evap- 
orated. Prettiness may not be beauty, but it is likely to remain 


popular, and the dimpled cheek and laughing eye are not likely 


to lose their power to charm, whatever the dictum against them. 


Theoretically, a social club is almost a pure democracy ; prac- 
tically, the majority of clubs are oligarchies. One member of a 
club is supposed to have as many rights as any other member ; 
as a matter of fact, there are a few in every club who have privi- 
leges out of the reach of the others, and these members act as 
though the club were organized and run for their specific benefit. 
A member of a club who does not frequent the club-house is 
likely, when he goes into it, to be stared at by the habitués and 
servants and made to feel as uncomfortable as possible. In a 
club of one thousand members not more than two hundred will 
use the club habitually. The most inveterate frequenters get 
to feeling that the club belongs to them, and they soon acquire 
the manner of proprietors. The Spectator has often heard club 
members speak as though they, as frequenters of the club, had 
superior rights to those who used the privileges only occasion- 
ally. This is great nonsense. Without the dues of the eight 
hundred who seldom use the club, the two hundred who do use 
it could not maintain it for six months. As a matter of fact, the 
two hundred men who in a great measure live at the club are 
under great obligations to the silent and inactive eight hundred. 
The Spectator has often argued, with those who in ignorance 
maintain that clubs are demoralizing institutions, that clubs 
are useful in one way as schools of manners, where self- 
restraint and consideration for others are enforced lessons. ~ 
This is true, but it is true in spite of the ridiculous air of pro- 
prietorship that some men assume in the club parlor or dining- 
room. There are men in New York who belong to a dozen 
clubs and actually use only one or two. One of these, the 
bearer of a distinguished name which will be concealed for the 
purpose of this anecdote, recently sought to enter a club of 
which he was a member, but to which he seldom went. At the 
door the boy said: “ Who do you wish to see, sir?” “I am Mr. 
Brown Jones,” the member answered. “ Who do you wish to 
see, Mr. Brown Jones?” the boy politely inquired. “ Don’t you 
know me?” the member asked, with hot indignation. “ No, sir, 
I don’t know you, sir,” the boy faltered. “ Then all I have to 
say is that you don’t know the history of your country,” and Mr. 
Brown Jones walked triumphantly within the sacred precincts 
which he had helped to maintain for twenty years back. 
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The Home 


The Obstructions of Growth 


Baseless antagonisms which have no foundation but in 
selfishness and arrogance are among the petty inflictions 
that must be borne. How to meet them, how to remove 
them, are questions which consume time that, if one were 
free to use it for the ends that make the world better, would 
bring the millennium much sooner on the earth. Antago- 
nisms which are petty—selfish pride, a refusal to yield— 
are pitiable evidences of how far humanity is from the 
ideal of the Creator. With all the possibilities for making 
the world better by the individual life and altruistic effort, 
the petty obstacles that obstruct, deter, postpone, if they 
do not completely annul such possibilities, are the hardest 
to endure with patience ; they are the negatives of faith. 
~ Often the whole attitude could be changed if there 
were but a grain of conciliation in the antagonized. The 
grace of self-effacement is one of the virtues of the blessed. 
The ability to put a work before one’s self, to see an end 
accomplished in which one can have no recognized part, 
though self has been freely given, is to raise one’s self into 
the companionship of God’s friends, his chosen ones. 


Music in the Home 
By J. W. Chickering 


Home is the best place on earth, and therefore it de- 
serves the best that earth can offer. On the home rest 
Church and State, society and the Nation. Out of the 
well-ordered family come our good citizens, and the home 
should be supplied with all possible methods of training. 

We all recognize literature, art, and music as essential 
elements of true culture. . 

How can the home get the most and the best from 
music? How can music be made the greatest source of both 
enjoyment and culture to the family and the individuals 
composing it ? 

In New England, fifty years ago, this question was being 
asked and quite satisfactorily answered. 

Lowell Mason was then in his glory, and under his in- 


fluence the country singing-school was organized, and at ~ 


once took its place alongside the district school, and was 
ordinarily held in the same building. 

A teacher was secured—sometimes the young college 
student who taught the winter school, but more frequently 
some peripatetic “‘singing-master,”’ frequently a farmer, 
young or old, who could “play the fiddle and sing the 
scales ;’ a school was collected of anywhere from twenty 
to a hundred, consisting of all the young folks who could 
sing, and some who could not, and, moreover, not a few of 
their parents, and sometimes their grandparents, in musical 
families. Here they met twice a week, till the money 
raised was used up, and then closed with a grand concert. 

The social element was prominent, neighborliness was 
promoted, the boys went home with the girls, and a gen- 
eral “good time” was secured, while all who had any 
musical ability had the opportunity of cultivating it suffi- 
ciently to make it to them a real means of culture, as well 
as a great addition to the pleasure of the family and of the 
social gathering. 

Then, a little later, came the Musical Convention, held 
in the hall, attended by the picked singers of several 
adjoining towns, often with no mean amount of musical 
talent. They had the opportunity of practicing together 
under skilled conductors, they became acquainted with the 
best music, really fine voices were discovered and trained, 
and a taste for music developed through the whole com- 
munity. In those good old days of large families the fam- 
ily gathered every Sunday night for a “sing.” All four 


parts were carried ; possibly the father played the “ double 
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bass,” and one of the boys had taken up the violin or the 
flute; and nearly every house had a fair “choir” of its 
own. The young folks sang whenever they came together ; 


there was no declining on account of a cold or hoarseness 


or being out of practice or without notes, but every one 
did the best he or she could, and the result was pleasant 
and gracious; and this was measurably true in the cities as 
well. 

Now all this is changed. Every house has its piano or | 
reed-organ, music is taught in the public schools and 
scholars are examined as in grammar or mathematics, pri- 
vate teachers are engaged at high prices for instruction 
alike in vocal and instrumental music, and, as the result of 
it all, the enjoyment and use of music are not as general or 
as hearty as one or two generations ago. Then it was a 
means, now it is an end ; then it was a recreation, now it is 
a study ; then it was social, nowit is personal ; then it was 
harmony, now it is mere melody; then it was hearty 
spontaneous, enthusiastic, now it is prescribed, critical; in 
accordance with some one school. 

Then audiences attended concerts to enjoy; now they 
go to criticise. 

Now, even in “classic music,” it is true that harmony 
is superior to mere melody, the harmonious blending of 
many voices more impressive than the melodious cadences 
of a solitary voice. No matter how beautifully even a 
Jenny Lind (and we have not many such) may sing, “I 
Know that my Redeemer Liveth,” it cannot have the 
power, the volume, the ocean-like waves of harmony in 
successive surges, compelling audiences spontaneously to 
stand in reverent appreciation, that impress us as we listen 
to the Hallelujah Chorus. 

It is a delight in the family to have one of the daughters 
sit down and play the piano and another sing some sweet 
song to gratify the tired father or the wearied mother, but 
it is even better, in addition to this, to have the whole fam- 
ily unite in chorus. 

It would be of interest to know how many families 
among the thousands in which The Outlook is an ever- 
welcome guest are in the habit of having their Sunday 
evening “sing,” to say nothing of more frequent musical 
evenings. Or what per cent. of the scores of thousands 
of readers of The Outlook who have at some time in their 
career “taken lessons” in music are now members of a 
neighborhood musical gathering, or more formal “ Philhar- 
monic Society,” where they have regular meetings for the 
enjoyment and cultivation of such measure of vocal mu- 
sical ability as has been conferred upon them. 

So let us have a piano in every house, with lessons 
thereon. Let us have music taught in our schools, but as 
a diversion and a pleasure, not as a study in which pupils 
are to be examined and marked. Let us have concerts, 
vocal and instrumental, with solos and quartets and cho- 
ruses, to be enjoyed rather than criticised. 

But let us also have musical societies on a larger or 
smaller scale, promoting social and musical enjoyment. 
Let us have music in the family continually, as part of its 
daily life and happiness. 

Let music again become a means, not an end (save to 
the limited number who take it up as a profession, and let 
them not forget its uses). 

And let its power of contributing to the happiness of the 
home ever be regarded as one of its chief claims and one 
of its choicest blessings. | 


So much is:said of the possibility of catching diseases 
from floating germs that one can appreciate the anxiety 
of the hostess who forbade her servant to take the cards 
of visitors at the door. Her husband isa scientist, and he 
discovered nine hundred different kinds of bacteria on 
visiting cards. She insisted that the visitors should give. 
their names to the servants, and always asked if they were 
hoarse. We may be coming to telephones as the exchange 
for calls. ‘They—the telephones—might be decorated, the 
receivers tied with a ribbon bow becoming to the hostess. 
Perhaps phonograph plates sent by mail will be the evolu- 
tion of social exchange. 
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Give Intelligent Help 
Dear Outlook : 

To-day, in visiting the Metropolitan Museum, I was quite 
interested in several adventurous small boys who seemed intent 
upon looking at theemany objects of interest in said building. 
Unfortunately, the little fellows had no older companion, and, 
according to the wise rules of admission, they were sent away 
from the door by the kindly but inexorable policeman. Of 
course, being myself a reader of The Outlook and having a love 
for boys, it was a real treat to walk around with two successive 
couples, each pair a complete contrast to the other, representing 
respectively “ up-town ” New York and Mulberry Bend. The 
confiding way in which they took my hands, and the beautiful 
spirit in which they listened to my few words of explanation 
here and there! I wish you had seen them, especially the dis- 
reputable “ Mulberry” couple—bless them! But what I want 
to know is this: Why would it not be a good thing on Satur- 
days to have some one employed at the Museum who would 
make trips around with the dear boys (girls a/ways get in every- 
where) and tell them about some of the statues and pictures? 
My small friends had not heard of David, nor of Raphael, nor of 
George Washington, and they nearly bumped their little heads 
off trying to see the relics of the latter. The dirtier of the two 
Italians certainly seemed aflame with desire to help keep George’s 
— good, and I can’t help it if the flame did die out after- 
wards. 

When the little faces are so eager and so respectfully turned 
towards the door of admission, it seems a shame to drive them 
away, when we fussy old maids can go in and speculate about 
china, etc. The mothers are at home, 1 suppose, or at work, 
and the boys want a change. I am only a workingwoman my- 
self, and so I could not spare time for the pleasant task, 
but what a chance for any one who wishes to be of use, and 
can / 

Please try to do something in respect to the obscure idea 
which is too nascent in my own mind to focus well on paper yet. 
Just a word, sometime, for the boys who are forced to join the 
“ shut-out ” society in Central Park. They should not be allowed 
to go in alone; cannot some means be given them for having 
a good time there? A. W. S. 


The above letter speaks for itself without comment. 
One of the hard. things to bear in a large city like New 
York is the impossibility of building bridges, to use a 
figure, at the right point. On the one hand is the need; 
on the other is the desire to help; and yet the bridge that 
brings these two together it is most difficult to build. 
There are many officers connected with the boys’ clubs in 
New York who take the boys to the Museum of Art; the 
mass of boys would find the Museum of Natural His- 
tory much more entertaining, yet the number of poor boys 
who ever enter either is pitiably small. The city would 
find it difficult, indeed, to find the right person to perform 
the duties suggested by our clever correspondent, but 
there are a great many women, and men too, who have 
classes and clubs in the missions and various philan- 
thropic organizations on the East Side, who would welcome 
gladly the services of any qualified person to take members 
of their classes and clubs to Central Park, to the museums, 
and to the menagerie—intelligent young men and women, 
or old men and women, who would take this as an oppor- 
tunity to lighten the burden of ignorance borne by so 
large a mass of our fellow-citizens blindly seeking avenues 
of education. 

Frequently the remark is made that teachers in our 
public schools could do much in this way. They could 
and do, but the majority of them have not the inclina- 
tion, the ability, the information, nor the spirit necessary 
to make a pilgrimage through any of the museums an hour 
of joy and gladness to the children even of an age to appre- 
ciate the opportunity. The museums do not minister to 
the lives of the ignorant poor as they should It is only 
necessary to go through these buildings on Sunday, when 
they are visited by a larger number of our tenement-house 
people than at any other time, to see how much more 
these opportunities for education might mean to our peo- 
ple if only we could have talks, or conversations, carried 
on with groups of the tenement-house people by artists, 
architects, and people familiar with the exhibits gathered 
under municipal care. Mr. Barnett, at Toynbee Hall, has 
an audience of seven hundred people on the Sunday after- 
noons and on the evenings when pictures are exhibited, 
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who listen to his explanations, and who learn to distinguish 
a good picture or a good building because their eyes have 
been opened. A man unfamiliar with art, when he is taken 
into a picture gallery, is confused by what he sees, not 
educated. Any observing person at the World’s Fair 
must have been struck with the look of absolute bewilder- 
ment on the faces of hundreds of the people who spent 
time wandering about the Art Gallery. It conveyed no 
message, because they did not know the language of art. 
The day cannot be far distant when this need will be met, 
and we shall have educational services held in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in its many departments, and in 
the Museum of Natural History. The geologist and the 
botanist will make it part of his Sunday’s work or her 
Sunday’s work to take little groups to the Park and intro- 
duce them to that great world of beauty about ¢hem. 
Life would be so much easier lived if the language of 
nature, of art, of music, of architecture, were known to 


every man. 
Some Mothers’ Meetings 


“‘ Mothers, it concerns the health of your children! 
Come !’’ was the heading on the invitations issued to the 
mothers on the East Side of New York to attend the meet- 
ings at the Hebrew Institute. The circulars were issued 
in many languages, and the invitation brought hundreds of 
mothers with their little children to the Institute. These 
meetings are for the education of mothers solely, and are 
held twice each week. The lecturers speak in several 
tongues, and the audience at each lecture is composed of 
those who use that tongue. The interest in the feeding 
and training of children is filtering through the social 
grades, and the present generation of babies, and those 
following, will be far more intelligently treated than those 
who preceded this generation. 

These tenement-house mothers listened most attentively, 
and no doubt many will, so far as possible, follow the 
instructions given, which are very practical. Among many 
things the lecturer said at the first lecture were : 

A new-born baby should be nursed once in every two hours 
during the daytime, and once every four hours during the night. 
It should be nursed less frequently when it is older. It is a bad 
practice to allow the child to sleep at the breast. 

Adults are able to digest all kinds of solid food, but it must be 
remembered that meat, ice-cream, soda, and beer are not good 


for babies. 


Potatoes are as bad as poison to a nursing child. The white 
of an egg, mixed with water, 1s the best substitute for mother’s 
milk, and some starchy foods can be given when the mother 
begins to wean the child. That is the time when the greatest 
mistakes in diet are made. People say the child is teething, but 
nine times out of ten it is only troubled by the hot weather and 
improper food. 

When possible, the child should be nursed until it is one and 
a half years old. When it is a year old it can begin to take 
cow’s milk, a little corn-starch, zwieback, crackers, etc. When 
three years old it can be given the more delicate articles on the 
family table. If the mother is unable to nurse her baby at first, 
the next best thing is to have it nursed by another woman, taking _ 
care that the nurse is quite well, or the baby may take from her 
some disease. and if the nurse is not amiable, the child may take 
some of her bad temper. Next to human milk asses’ milk is the 
best, but that is difficult to procure. Goats’ milk is too strong. 

You cannot be too thankful to Mr. Straus for the sterilized 
milk he has provided for you at such reasonable prices. He has 
a farm of his own, and the cows are all known to be in a healthy 
condition. 

A mother with a nursing baby must be careful to keep her- 
self well nourished and take plenty of sleep. If she does not, she 
will not have good milk for her child. She must also be careful 
about bathing, so that the child will not take impurities into the 
system in nursing. When a child uses a bottle, a long pipe 
should be avoided, as it is not possible to keep it clean, and the 
child may be poisoned with impurities. The bottle should be 
washed with hot water, cooled, and kept in a clean place. The 
rubber nipples should be left soaking in water when not in use, 
and thrown away as soon as they get out of condition. 

When a baby must be fed, ordinary milk is better than pre- 
pared food. A child, until it is three months old, takes three 
parts of milk to one part of water; from three to six months, 
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two parts of water and three of milk; and from six to seven or 
eight months, equal parts of milk and water. 


The Vacation Fund 


Cherry Vale and Craigville, with the boarding-houses 
under the patronage and supervision of the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society of New York, are now full. The gener- 
ous contributions of our readers have increased the happi- 
ness in the lives of hundreds of working-girls in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

The letters that come to one of the editors from girls now 
in the country, the guests of our readers, are daily proofs 
of the new current of vitality that will increase the work- 
ing power and endurance of girls who need both. 

No letter from Cherry Vale omits to mention the “ beau- 
tiful rooms.” ‘ The loveliest rooms I ever saw.” “ Such 
a beautiful house!” And these expressions are tributes 
to the school-girls whose generosity and interest hav 
made Cherry Vale what it is—a home giving every evidence 
of refined taste. Craigville has great possibilities ; time 
and money are needed to develop them. Only the barest 
necessities have been provided. There is opposite the 
house a wagon-house, which could be made a perfect litWe 
assembly-room, where the girls could dance, play games, and 
have the singing-meeting Sunday evenings. The building 
of a little stage would make tableaux possible, and on rainy 
days this wagon-house would be a haven, The old mill, 
just below, would make a fine dining-room and kitchen, 
leaving all the rooms in the house sleeping-rooms. The 
possibilities of Craigville are to be realized through the 
interest of school-girl readers, who have shown so conclu- 
sively that the “ other girl” is a companion from whose life 
she will remove every limitation in her power. Not only 
shall the working-girl have a vacation, but she shall have 
it in a house made beautiful. She shall be given the 
opportunity to enjoy her life, at least for two weeks, at her 
highest, for all about her shall minister to that which is 
best and noblest in her. 

The sum of fifty dollars has been received for the furnish- 
ing of aroom at Craigville, a thank-offering from an invalid 
for the money which enables her to buy what she needs to 
make her life comfortable, and for the love which makes it 


happy. | 


12 00 


L. G., Fort Leavenworth, 5 00 


One of Mount Vernon Seminary’s “ Old Girls”’................ 5 00 
I 00 
King’s Daughters of Memorial Church, Springfield, Mass..... 5 00 
F. H. W., 5 00 
A. M., Springfield, 2 00 
For Ramona School in New Mexico, from King’s Daughters 

of Memorial Church, Springfield, Mass...................... 10 00 
2 00 


$3.352 14 


Nore.—Checks should be made payable to The Outlook Company. 


There is to be erected in Lisbon, in honor of Donna 
Felipa de Perestrello, the wife of Columbus, a statue. 
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The Strange Story of Johnny 
By Lucretia P. Hale 
In Two Parts—I. 


A singular thing happened in the Purley family one day. 
Johnny came down to breakfast with three pairs of legs! 
They heard him tumbling about on the stairs and making 
a great noise, and his brother Will went out to see what 
was the matter with him. 

“You see, I was wishing for more legs yesterday,”’ 

explained Johnny. “I have so many errands to do, I get 
tired with only one set of legs, and I thought two more 
pairs would just do it. Now I can go off on the morning 
errands before school with my regular legs. Then, 
by school-time, for going up the school stairs, I can 
take the new front ones. They will do for the school 
errands, and that will leave another pair for afternoon 
work,” 
Johnny was such a quick, ready fellow that he was 
ed upon by everybody to run errands. He was very 
ud of having been promoted to the upper class in 
gchool, at the very top of the building, and he was con- 
stantly being sent on errands up and down the three 
flights of school stairs. 

Mrs. Purley was a little troubled about the new legs. 
“What are you going to do about shoes?” she exclaimed. 

“T thought I could change round, ”’ said Johnny. “I 
don’t need any on my ‘off’ legs.” 

But he started away with three pairs—his own “best” 
shoes, and his second best, and a pair of his brother 
Will’s, as Will was to stay at home that morning. 

“JT should like to have you take that bag of papers to 
my office,” said his father, as he took up his newspaper. 

“And I have a note for your Aunt Emmeline,” said 
Mrs. Purley. “I have lost the address of her carpet- 
woman, that she left me, and I must send for it.’” 

Will gave Johnny his library card, and wanted him to 
pick out a “ real interesting ’’ book. 

His father’s office and Aunt Emmeline’s house and the 
library were all in different directions, so so Johnny was 
glad enough to use a fresh set of legs by the time he had 
reached the school stairs, and he ran up merrily. 

* It will come hard on shoes,” said Mrs. Purley at night, 
when Johnny was resting off, and she shook her head as 
she looked at the row of six muddy shoes in front of the 
kitchen fire. 

“Why did not you choose dogs’ legs, while you were 
about it?” asked his brother Will; ‘then you would not 
have needed so many shoes; and the dogs trot along so 
easily.” 

“ T have watched the dogs,” said Johnny, “but I don’t 
believe their ‘off’ legs rest much while they are up in 
the air—they have to keep them all going pretty steady. Be- 
sides, I know it would make me dizzy holding my head 
down so. I couldn’t see so much, and people would brush 
against me and knock me about. I don’t want to bea 
dog ; I had rather be a boy.” 

“T am afraid we make you lead a dog’s life,” said his 
father, “‘because we all send you around on so many er- 
rands. But I donot see how we can help it, there is so 
much to be done.” 

So it went on for a week or more, Johnny did three 
times as many errands as ever he had done before. The 
family always found something new for him to do, when- 
ever he came home, and he was forever traveling from one 
end of the town to the other, or up and down stairs when 
he was in the house. 

“TI am anxious about you, Johnny,” said Mrs. Purley, 
one night. “I am afraid you are losing your appetite ;’ 
= don’t eat as much as when you had only one pair of 
egs.”’ 

“T think he needs two more mouths,” said Mr. Purley, 
laughing ; “he can’t provide food enough for all these legs 
with one mouth.” 

“I don’t seem to want to eat more on account of them,” 
said Johnny, “ but I do feel the ‘tiredness ’ of each set of 
legs. I can get round faster than I could with one set, and 
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the legs themselves don’t get so tired, but I feel the tired- 
ness all over of the three sets.”’ 

“You can’t seem to sit down comfortable,” said his 
mother. 

“It would be better if you had them put on differently,”’ 
suggested Will; “ if they went out like spiders’ legs, they 
wouldn’t be so much in the way, and you could have a lot 
of them.” 

“T feel as if I had had enough of legs,” said Johnny, 
“and I don’t want any more to see to. I do so much run- 
ning that I don’t get a chance to study.” 

“And we don’t see anything of you at home,” said his 
mother. “I missed you ever so much about putting down 
the carpet yesterday. The woman evidently expected some- 
body would help her in lifting the furniture round, and she 
asked me if I had not any boys—they were such a help in 
stretching out the carpet. I told her I had two boys, but 
Will was off that day at his cousin’s, and you were away on 
errands, I miss you about bringing up the wood, and 
holding my yarn for me, and we are none of us so cheerful 
when you are away.” 

“Tam not sure but some more arms would be more use- 
ful than the legs,” said Johnny, after thinking. “ As long 
as Iam only more tired with six legs, I don’t know but I 
might get along as well with two if I could only now get 
rid of the others. Then, if I had some extra arms, I might 
be doing one or two things at once. I could be turning 
over the dictionary and the grammar at the same time, 
and I might be holding your yarn while I was picking up 
the pins from the floor, if I only had my seat low enough.”’ 

Will thought the arms would not be so much in the way 
as the extra legs. 

But they were all much surprised when Johnny came 
down the neXt znOgxnip with only his old one pair of legs, 
but with six e was very lively. 

“Such a POrt,”’ he exclaimed, “to have only my 
dear old legs again! I had such a beautiful night’s sleep. 
I dreamed that those tired old legs had gone, and some 
fresh arms had come instead, and here they are !”’ 

And Johnny seized a chair to fetch it to the breakfast- 
table with one pair of hands, while he picked up his knife 
and fork with another pair, and passed up another pair for 
his tumbler of milk. 

“ Dear, dear me!” said his mother; “I can’t think what 
has happened to Johnny. And I was just noticing your 
shoes were all worn out, and wondering where I could find 
three new pair.”’ d 

‘“‘ How about the errands this morning ?” said Mr. Purley. 

“TI was thinking I should have to start early,” said 
= “That is why I am hurrying up with my break- 

“ Suppose I take my bag of papers to the office myself ?” 
said Mr. Purley. ‘There are not very many of them to- 
day, and I have not much else to take. That will spare 
you one errand.” 

“It is a fine day,” said Mr. Purley, “ and I may as well 
walk round to your Aunt Emmeline’s myself. I was going 
to send a note by you, Johnny. But if you haven’t but 
one pair of legs I don’t believe you had better travel over 
to the other end of the town with it.” 

“T believe I will go to the library myself for my book,”’ 
said Will. “I am not quite sure what kind of a book I 
should like, and I may as well look up one.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Johnny, flinging up all his arms at 
once, “I shall have a fine resting-time for my legs! But 
I will do a lot of work with my arms. I will put in the 
coal, mother, this minute, for here it is at the door, and I 
shall have time before school, and then you need not pay 
4 man extra to do it. I hear the cart tumbling it down on 
the sidewalk, and I will be down at it before anybody else 
gets hold of it. I will take my back arms, because they 


won’t be so useful about my books, and I can save up the 
others,” 

“I can’t think what is the matter with Johnny,” said 
Mrs. Purley, “such strange things happen to him. I never 
heard of a boy having so many legs before.” 

“The other boys are all afraid of him,” said Will; “they 
thought at first that he was chaffing, and that he had got 
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them up himself. But I am glad the legs are gone, they 
looked so odd. He did not look like a regular boy, but 
now he can fold up his off arms and keep them out of the 
way.” 

“Jones said to me the other day,” said Mr. Purley, 
“that he should think I would hire Johnny out for the dime 
show, and we might get a lot of money for it. But I told 
him we could not spare Johnny, legs or no legs, not only 
because he earns us money, but because he is the life of 
the house.” 

“That is it,” said Will. “Johnny can do anything he 
pleases, and everybody likes him all the same, no matter 
how he looks. If he had as many claws as a lobster, they 
would all admire him.”’ 

Johnny came up in fine spirits. ‘“ The coal is in,” he 
exclaimed, “and now I must wash those hands with my 
front ones. I used oaly my back hands.” 

“You are a fine boy,” said his father. “I saved a bit of 
money by buying my coal now ia summer, and you have 
saved me from paying a man to take in the coal.” 

‘‘T have got a plan to bring you in some more money,”’ 
said Johnny, “if you and mother are willing. To-morrow 
is Saturday and a holiday, and I want you and mother to 
let me have the day. I had rather not tell what it is till 
it is all over.” 

“You forget about the ball-game,” said Will. ‘I thought 
we might go up together, and you would have a great 
chance, with all your hands.” 

“Yes, Johnny,” said his mother ; “ you ought to take the 
holiday for games. You work hard enough through the 
week.” 

“ There's time enough for games,” said Johnny, “and I 
shall have time for a bit of work for you, mother, now, be- 
fore I go to school. Let me see. I can brush the front 
of my coat with my front hands while I wash the coal off 
of way back hands with the middle ones.” , 

‘| might help,” said Will. “It seems to me it is going 
to be a great deal of work to clean up all your hands. I 
have found it about as much as I can do to keep one set 
clean.” 

‘You never did as much work with yours in a week,” 
said his father, “as Johnny does every day with his two 
hands. But I must be off with my papers.”’ 

Johnny did fewer errands that day, but his hands proved 
very helpful, and he came home to dinner in fine spirits. 

On his way home from school in the afternoon he was 
delayed. A fire broke out in a street not far from his 
home. Will heard the cries of * Fire!” and the sound of 
the engines, and went out to see what was the trouble. 

He came back and told his mother there was a fire 
going on in the next street, and a great crowd there. 

“ They seemed to have plenty to help,” he said; “ men 
and boys bringing out things, and I thought I might as 
well come away.” 

“It is time Johnny was home,” said his mother. “I 
dare say he has stopped at the fire. I hope nothing has 
happened to him !”’ 

“Oh, he’ll take care of himself,” said Will. 
bad happens to Johnny.” 

But time passed on, and Mrs, Purley became more anx- 
ious. She did not like to send Will out, and she felt there 
was no use in going out herself. She was much relieved 
when she at last heard Johnny’s voice as he was coming in 
at the door. There were three men with him, however, 
almost carrying him. 


A heedless young man, who has not profited by the 
blunders that his unguarded tongue has caused him to 
make, was introduced at a reception to an elderly and 
somewhat peculiar lady, whose hobby is the collecting of 
relics and antiquities of all kinds. 

After a few minutes’ conversation the lady rose to depart, 
when young Mr. Heedless said, in his airiest manner : 

“T am so glad to have met you, Miss B I have 
always been interested in curiosities and antiquities of 
every sort, and am glad to have met you on that account.” 
— Youth's Companion. 
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A Queer Nest 
By Mary Allaire 


It was a big field of waving grasses and 
daisies, with here and there great, beautiful 
clumps of clover. Bees hummed, butterflies 
seemed to dive and swim through it. One day 
a gentleman walked through the tall grass, 
and walked almost on top of a nest of kittens ; 
five beautiful gray and white kittens looked 
into his face with the most kindly expression. 
When he told what he found in the field, the 
children in the cottages were wild with excite- 
ment, and before many minutes the kittens 
found themselves in the arms of as many chil- 
dren. Such a world of pet words no kittens 
ever heard before! Such whispers of affec- 
tion! Such quantities of milk! Never were 
a family of kittens so surprised. One gray 
kitten found herself decorated with a bright 
red satin ribbon, another with blue. Boys 
claimed the other kittens, and so they were not 
decorated. 

The next excitement was naming the kittens. 
“T shall call mine Frolic,” said the owner of 
the one wearing the blue ribbon, “ because she 
is so playful.” 

“TI think mine is lazy,” said the owner of 
the red-ribbon kitten, “but I shall not call it 
Lazy, but Cuddledown; Lazy would be too 
pointed, and might hurt her feelings. I shall 
call her Cuddledown.” 

“ Mine is Good,” said the baby. 

After the kittens came, you always knew 
where to find the children. 

Behind one of the cottages was a wood- 
house in which were some packing-cases. In 
one of these a great bed of new-mown hay 
was made, and the five kittens put to bed. 
They took most kindly to the new civilization 
of beds, saucers, and much petting. That 
first night we all went to see them, and fell 
in love with them as much as the children had. 
Ten blue eyes looked up at us as if they 
had always known us. But, alas! finding kit- 
tens is one thing, but keeping them quite an- 
other. 

The next evening a gray and white cat was 
met a mile away, and followed us home. We 
knew where she lived, and tried to drive her 
back, but she would not go. Through the tall 
grass and bushes she came, keeping up a queer 
call which, if we had understood, we would 
have known was, “I want my babies.” Big 
folks are er stupid sometimes. Again and 
again through the night came the mother cat 
asking for her little children, who were shut up 
in the wood-house, and we did not understand 
her. Morning came, and the kittens were 
let out to breakfast. The old cat came round 
the back of the house, and gave a glad call, 
which the kittens answered. The mother had 
found her kittens. All day she tried to lead 
them back, but the children watched, and 
would not let her. Her owner did not want 
the kittens, and the old cat would not stay at 
home without them. 

Some of the children went off on a picnic for 
the day, and when they came home the kittens 
were gone; the mother cat had led them 
home to the house on the hill. 

What could be done? At last a delegation 
of children visited the owner of the mother 
cat, and she consented to keep two of the kit- 
tens ; three, Cuddledown, Frolic, and Good, 
came home, and were received with great re- 
joicing. Such tender care no kittens ever had. 
Not only care, but training. The adopted 
mothers did not believe it right for all the 
kittens to eat out of one saucer, so they fixed 
the covers of tin boxes with straight wooden 
handles, and then tried to train each kitten to 
eat out of its own dish. I am sorry to say the 
kittens gave evidence of greediness, and en- 
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joyed their meals much better when all three 
ate out of the same dish. 

The ribbons were taken off the kittens’ 
necks, and when we asked why, we were told 
that Mrs. Miller did not approve of ribbons; 
the favorite book of this group of children 
was “ Our Home Pets: How to Keep Them 
Well and Happy,” by Olive Thorne Miller.’ 


One of the boys has built a house for the. 


kittens, with a slat front and a door. Theold 
mother cat will not give up her claim, but per- 
sists in coming from her house on the hill and 
tries to woo her three children back again. 
But the children care for the kittens, and try 
hard to make the mother cat understand that 
her children are being brought up under the 
best authority and according to rule; but she 
cannot understand. 


A Loving Little Lady 


She was the dearest little lady in the land, 
we all thought; her hair was like threads of 
gold; her eyes always made you think of 

Where did you get your eyes of blue? 

Out of the skies as | came through— 
they were so blue. She. was so dainty and 
sweet that no one thought of any but words 
of love for her. 

One day her mother was going out to make 
calls, and went into the room to see if her 
little girlie was all right. She found her lying 
on a lounge with two bright autumn leaves on 
her dress, but her eyes tightly closed. 

“Hush! hish!” said the little girl, softly, 
“ I’se Babes in the Woods!” The last wor 
were said very sleepily, and the little maid 
went fast asleep. 

Another day she was taken in her car- 
riage to the post-office. A friend stayed with 
her while her mamma went in to ask for let- 
ters; when she came out, the little girl asked, 
sweetly : 

“ Any ’etters for me ?” 

“ No, dear,” said her mother. 

“No ’etters from baby-land?” asked the 
little girl, in a surprised tone. 

Have you ever seen the fountain—a little 
boy and girl standing under an umbrella, the 
water going up through the handle and com- 
ing out at the top, falling in a shower over the 
umbrella? This is what happened when this 
little girl saw such a fountain the first time: 
She was out walking with her father, mother, 
and a friend in a private park one Sunday 
afternoon. Suddenly she began to cry—a 
cry that made you understand that her feel- 
ings were hurt. All sorts of questions were 
asked her, but what the matter was could not 
be found out. At last, with the big tears drop- 
ping, she pointed at the two little bronze chil- 
dren and said, sobbingly: 

“ Da dea’ chillurs is detting all wetted.” 

The little golden head went down on her 
mother’s shoulder, and the tears fell faster and 
faster as the little girl was taken home. She 
could not understand that the little boy and 
girl did not feel wet and uncomfortable. 


Polly’s Discovery 


Up-town in New York on the line of one of 
the surface cars there lives a parrot. Re- 
cently men have been working in the street in 
front of Polly’s house, getting ready fora cable 
road. They found rocks that had to be blasted 
out. And Polly soon learned the cry the 
workmen used as a signal of danger. aving 
learned it, she seemed to enjoy the spectacle 
of the workmen running in every direction 
as she gave the signal. The foreman was 


furious, and tried to find the man who caused 
1 Harper & Brothers, New York, publishers. 


the workmen to lose so much time. 
Polly got away, and she went at once to the 
place that had afforded her so much amuse- 


One day 


ment. She perched herself on the rocks and 
watched the workmen with great interest. 
Suddenly the danger cry was given, and the 
workmen ran. Polly had learned to give the 
of but she had not learned its meaning, and, 

unconscious of danger, she sat still. There 
was a rumble, a roar, and a bang, and the 
earth had gone to pieces, Polly thought, or it 
had begun to rain stones and earth. When 
the earth settled again, Polly opened her eyes 
and saw the front of her house. Discouraged, 
she entered the door, but the family looked 
twice before they knew her. Her tail-feathers 
were gone, and she was covered with dust and 
dirt. Polly is not well enough to sit by the 
window and give the danger-signal. 


Tommy Toddler’s Dream 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


I had a fearful dream. one night. 
I dreamt I was a man. 

My face it was an awful sight, 
Because a beard of tan 

Did cover up my cheek so white, 
And down my chin it ran. 


I wore a shiny beaver hat 
Just like my father wears. 

I had a great big silk cravat, 
And, oh, such lots of cares! 
So heavy were my troubles that 
I’d two or three gray hairs. 


The queerest thing about it, though, 
I'd still my toddling walk. . 

No matter where I’d wish to go, 
My feét my step would balk; #""-" 

And when I'd try to speak, d’you know, 
I spoke in baby-talk ! 


Then everybody laughed at me, 
And I—I upped and cried ; 

And then their horrid mean old glee 
Made me so mortified 

I rushed up in the nursery 
And locked myself inside. 


I slammed the door—’twas made of oak— 
With all my might and main ; 

So hard I slammed it that it broke 
A part of it in twain; 

And then I howled till I awoke 
And changed to me again. 


That’s why now’days I always cry 
As loudly as I can, 
Why tears flow from my great blue eye 
Like gravy from a pan, 
When anybody says that I’ 
’M a pretty little man ! 
— Harper's Young People. 

Have you ever thought how marbles were 
made? Most of the stone marbles used are 
made in Germany. Only the refuse of the 
marble and agate quarries is employed, and 
this is treated in such a way that there 1s 
practically no waste. Men and boys are em- 
ployed to break the stone into small cubes, 
which are then thrown intoa mill consisting of 
a grooved bedstone and a revolving runner. 
Water is fed to the mill, and the runner's 
rapidly revolved, while the friction does the 
rest. In half an hour the mill is stopped, 
and a bushel or so of perfectly rounded mar 
bles are taken out. 

“ Say, mister,” said a little Fresh-Air child, 
as she watched the cattle enjoying their cud, 
“do you have to buy gum for all them cows 
to chew ?”— Youth's Companion. 
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Self-Deception’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—1 John ‘ 8, 9. 


Probably there is not a person in this house who would 
say in words, I have no sin. We confess our sins in gen- 
eral phrases by way of exhibiting our virtue—our virtue of 
humility or our virtue of orthodoxy. It is a very easy 
thing to go into church, kneel down with others as vir- 
tuous as ourselves, and all say together, “We have 
offended against thy holy laws, we have left undone the 
things which we ought to have done, we have done the 
things which we ought not to have done, and there is no 
health in us,’’ and then rise from our knees under the im- 
pression that we have performed one virtuous act, in con- 
fessing our sins. But how many of us do realize our own 
personal sin? Let us consider some of the ways in which 
we deceive ourselves, 

There are not many persons who would go as far as 
the necessitarian goes in his philosophy, as James Cotter 
Morison goes, who says—I quote the substance of his 
declaration—that, given a certain hereditary nature and a 
certain environment, and a man is no more to blame for 
his crime than, given a certain kind of stomach, a man is 
to blame for his headache. We react against that: for 
one reason, because it prevents our punishing the criminal. 
And yet, in reputable circles, and among well-clad and 
thoughtful men and women, you will find that necessi- 
tarian philosophy constantly indulged in for purposes of 
self-excuse, the man saying, I cannot help it; or, It is my 
way; or, I was born so: all coming to the same thing— 
Yes, I have done what men call wrong, but, after all, I am 
not very much to blame for it. We roll the burden of 
our responsibility off upon our temperament, upon our cir- 
cumstances, upon our inheritance, and then we take gladly 


all the credit for the virtues that come from our inherit- 


ance and our temperament and our circumstances; as 


though every man was not himself responsible for his tem-. 


perament in a measure, as though every man had not 
helped to make his temperament what it is, and to develop 
the heredity that was planted in him at birth, and to choose 
the environment by which he is surrounded. 

Or, we throw the responsibility off upon our fellow-men. 
We hesitate a little to throw it off upon God, and so throw it 
off upon our fellow-men. That is a trick as old as the 
human race. Adam threwit off on Eve; and Eve threw it 
off on the serpent; and we have been doing it ever since. 
The man was not to blame for speaking crossly to his wife ; 
his wife angered him: she is the one that is to blame. The 
son is not to blame for disobeying his father ; the father is 
tyrannical: it is the father that is to blame. The man 
who cheats in business is not to blame; the other man 
tried to cheat him: it is the other man that is to blame. 
The woman in society who indulges in falsehood is not to 
blame ; it is the women round about her who indulge in 
falsehood, who make it necessary to indulge in falsehood 
in order to be in good form: they are to blame. And so 
we pass the fault back and forth from one to another, and 
say, The sin is not in me, at least not very much in me. 

We measure sin by its consequences, and by the im- 
mediate consequences—the consequences to be seen here 
and now ; and, inasmuch as our sin has brought forth no 
immediate evil consequences to be seen here and now, we 
think that it does not count against us. The man whose doc- 
tor says that he must not drink coffee because it will make 
him nervous goes on drinking coffee, and congratulates 
himself that he does not drink whisky. There is precisely 
the same sin in one case as in the other—the dominion of 
appetite over reason. The man who eats pie when he knows 
that it is going to give him dyspepsia, and the man who 
drinks whisky when he knows that it is going to give him 


? Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by Henry 
Winans, and revised by the author. 
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delirium tremens, are both guilty in allowing the appetite 
to rule the spirit, when the spirit should rule the appetite. 
If a sin committed strikes right back, we call it a crime or 
a vice; and because we are wise enough, or think we are 
wise enough, to commit the sins that do not strike right 
back, we think we are not sinners. 

Or, we compare our sins with the sins of other men, and 
thank God that we are not as other men are; og what is 
more common, compare our sins with the sins of other 
men, and thank God that we are what other men are. 
The man in politics says, I do not believe in buying | 
votes, but the man across the way is buying votes: | am 
no worse than he, and I must do it. The man in business 
says, I don’t believe in this method of doing business, but 
my competitor is doing business in this way, and | must 
myself. The woman in society says, I would like to be 
absolutely candid and truthful, but one cannot do that 
without being odd, and it would not do to be odd. And 
so we march together, buoying ourselves up with the im- 
pression that we are not sinners because everybody about 
us is sinning in the same way. Precisely the same argument 
would justify the cannibal, for he does not sit down to his 
feast alone. Diphtheria is not any less dangerous when it 
is an epidemic, and sin is not one whit less sin when a 
thousand men and women league themselves together to 
commit it. And then we react against this, and congratu- 
late ourselves that our sins are not like other people’s, and 
forget our own sins in looking at the sins of other people. 
We walk in life in single file, and every man is careful to 
carry his sins on his back, and every man looks at the 
other man’s pack. So we are severe against sin in general, 
and severe against other men’s sin. The thrifty man 
thanks God that he does not spend his money in riotous 
living, and the drinking man thanks God that he is not 
close-fisted. Each of them sees the other man’s sin, and 
counts himself innocent because he has not the other man’s 
sin—only his own. | 

Or, we justify ourselves by thinking that to be religious 
is to be good. We come into church; we listen to a ser- 
mon, we join in hymns; we think we are righteous because 
we are church-going, or because we believe in religious 
truth. The man who lives six days in the week as though 
there were no God, and comforts himself with the convic- 
tion that he is not an atheist—he had better be. It is 
better to be the man who does not believe in God and 
lives as though there was one, than to be the man 
who does believe there is a God and lives as though 
there was not one. We think we are good because 
there are aspirations of goodness in our hearts. We are 
not so bad after all, though we have done this thing that 
we are ashamed of, because our own conscience protests 
against it. ‘Ihat is an old trick, this self-deception. You 
will find more than one warning in the Bible against it-— 
from Christ, who says: “ He that heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them not, is like a man who built his house 
upon the sand ;” from James, who says: “If any man 
among you seemeth to be religious, and bridleth not his own 
tongue, he deceiveth himself.”” Oh, yes, if a man comes 
into church and joins in prayer, then goes out and swears 
an oath, you will think he deceives himself ; but if he goes 
into church and joins in prayer and then goes out and 
gossips about his neighbor, what then? We deceive 
ourselves by living two separate lives. We have many 
rooms in our house, and some of them are foul beyond 
description, but we have one room that is kept in 
order; we have swept it, and have dusted it, and all the 
bric-A-brac in the house we have there; and whenever 
we judge ourselves we go into that room, and leave 
all the rest of the rooms alone. The world is full of 
men who are living double lives, and the most pathetic 
element of it is that they have no idea that they are living 
double lives. A man lives a life of lust and a church life 
at the same time ; and men think he is a hypocrite. No! 
he is doing just what thousands of men are doing, living a 
double life; and, if ever he thinks about it at all, this 
double-life man, he says, There is something debit to my 
account, it is true, but, on the whole, there is a long credit 
account—all those prayer-meetings, all those church con- 
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tributions, all those benevolences, all those excellencies, all 
those services rendered to God and humanity ; that is the 
credit account: and just one little sin—I think that doesn’t 
count. It is not now and then some one man who does 
this ; it is the common experience of mankind. You have 
known business men who have thought they were wealthy, 
because they were accustomed to look only on the credit 
side of tgeir ledger; they knew what people owed them, 
but they never took the trouble to find out what they 
owed, and when they came to bankruptcy no one was so 
much surprised as themselves. It is a common experi- 
ence in human life, the man measuring himself by certain 
things that have in them the shadow of good thinks, and 
perhaps the reality of good things, and leaving the debit 
account out altogether. 

Then some men leave themselves out of account. They 
measure everything but themselves. They live thought- 
less, careless lives. They never stop to consider the ques- 
tion, Am I living a righteous life, or an unrighteous life? 
It would be very strange if there are not in this congrega- 
tion to-day not a few men and women who have never 
really asked themselves the question, Am I a righteous 
person leading a righteous life? Oh, the pathos of it! 
David, who had sung his psalms, fought his battles, served 
his God, carried real piety in his heart—David surren- 
dering himself to lust and appetite, and it never so much 
as entering his head that he was doing so until the prophet 
came to him, and not even then until the prophet had 
said, Thou art the man! If Nathan had done what I do 
—preached a general sermon and then stopped— David 
would have done what many of you will do—go out of 
church unconvicted of sin. 

Or, if we do examine ourselves, and question whether 
we are righteous persons or not, then forthwith we employ 
ourselves as attorneys to defend ourselves ; and the attor- 
ney uses any plea with which he can get his client off. So, 
when the minister questions, Am I sincere? up springs the 
lawyer to say for him—the lawyer in himself to say for 
him—1It won’t do to be sincere ; you will make trouble in 
your church if you run foul of your creed. Or it is the 
merchant who asks himself, Am I living the honest, true 
Christian life? and up springs the lawyer in his breast to 
say, It won’t do to be righteous overmuch, or you will 
destroy yourself ; you have a family to live and care for. 
Or it is the liar who is brought up before his conscience 
for lying, and up springs the attorney in his breast to 
say, Well, it was a harmless, white lie—as if there ever 
was a white lie! 

And if we try to examine ourselves, we cannot do it. 
We do not try to get acquainted with ourselves, and we 
cannot if we try. I can know everything else better than 
I can know myself. Eyes are put in my head to look out, 
not in. Introspection does not give a true vision of my 
own character. You have seen books, I suppose, entitled 
** Every Man His Own Lawyer,” and other books, “ Every 
Man His Own Physician,” and you have heard the motto, 
The man who has himself for a client has a fool for a law- 
yer. And it is true. The theology which makes every 
man his own Saviour goes along with the philosophy that 
makes every man his own physician. You cannot know 
what are your own symptoms, you cannot measure your own 
self, you cannot take your temperature, you cannot look at 
your own tongue, you do not know what is your own disease. 
If you try to find out, you only make yourself morbid. 
When I was a boy at school, I took a medical dictionary 
and began to read it through. Iread A, and I found I had 
the asthma; I read B, and I found I was bilious; I read 
C, and I found I had consumption; I read D, and I found 
I had symptoms of diphtheria ; and when I had got down to 
G and found I had gout at seventeen years of age, I gave 
itup. No man can measure his physical organization—he 
sends for some one wiser than himself. No man can 
measure his intellectual organization. Men think they have 
intellectual qualities which they do not have, and think they 
do not have intellectual qualities which they do have. No 
man can measure his own moral condition, and tell what 
kind of a man he is; he cannot examine his own interior 
constitution. As in the ward of some insane asylum are we, 
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no man knowing himself, every man looking on his neighbor 
and saying, He is crazy, I am all right. And then what 
adds tothe pathos of it is that there stands at our hand a 
Physician who does know us and offers his help, and we 
go on our way and do not even know what he is here for. 
He has the insight, and can look into you; he has been 
through the experiences of life, and understands all that 
experience means ; he has the strong love to administer 
the discipline of life from which we shrink. And we 
resist the medicine, and refuse the surgeon’s knife, and 
turn away from the doctor, and think we know ourselves, 
and do not know that he knows and do not understand 
that he loves. | 

You cannot say for yourself, my friend, that you are not 
a sinner because you are not conscious of any sin. The 
less you are conscious of it the more probable it is that you 
have it deep down in your nature where you do not see it. 
The less conscious you are of it, the more you need the 
One who says, I am faithful and just to forgive you your 
sins, and tocleanse you from all unrighteousness. To a sin- 
sick congregation, not less truly sin-sick than the congre- 
gation of lodging-house men that Mr. Porter will talk to 
Thursday night at the Bethel, needing God’s grace, every one 
of you, as the poorest tramp in the city of Brooklyn needs it, 
perhaps needing it more than he, I offer youthe Physician 
of Souls, who is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness, the Physician who 
does know you, the Physician who dares probe you, the 
Physician who will pour his own life-blood into you tlat 
your blood may be pure and clean. 


The Life of Christ 
VII.—The Challenge’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


If John the Baptizer or his disciples thought, as has 
sometimes been thought since, that Jesus lacked in virile 
courage, that he expected to conquer evil without offering 
it battle, that the only might he would put forth would be 
the “irresistible might of meekness,”’ the act by which in 
Jerusalem he initiated his public ministry’? should have 
sufficed to correct the misapprehension. 

John, bold as he was, had never gone up to Jerusalem 
to challenge the priesthood there. Denouncing the cor- 
ruption of his time, he had remained apart from it. Out- 
spoken and fearless, he was still a recluse. Himself the 
son of a priest, perhaps a traditional reverence for the 
priesthood combined with an innate aversion to the crowd- 
ed city and an unconscious prudence to keep him out of 
the immediate vicinity of the powerful priestly clique 
which controlled the miscalled Holy City. But neither 
traditional reverence nor considerations of personal pru- 
dence ever had the slightest effect on the course of Jesus. 
His reverence was for spiritual realities ; he had none for 
shams. And to prudential considerations of a purely per- 
sonal character he appears to have been wholly indifferent. 
Returning from his brief holiday in Galilee, he went 
directly to Jerusalem, and there began his public career by 
an act of unmistakable defiance to the Jewish hierarchy. 

The Jews flocking to Jerusalem from all quarters of the 
globe, especially at the Passovers, required oxen, sheep, 
and doves for their sacrifices, and conveniences for ex- 
changing their foreign money for the Jewish coins, which 
alone were received for Temple tribute. The marketmen 
had gradually drawn nearer and nearer the Temple, until 
at last they had ensconced themselves in its outer court. 
This magnificent porch, called the Court of the Gentiles, 
because no Gentile was allowed to pass beyond its inner 
gates into the more sacred inclosures beyond, had become 
a market-place, where the lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
sheep, the cooing of doves, and the chink of the money- 
changers dispelled all thoughts of worship, and made all 

' Bible Study Union Lesson No. 7. International Sunday-Schoo! Lessons 
Nos. 10 and 11 (Sept. 2 and Sept. 9). John ii., 13-25—iii., 1-21. 

21 agree with Ewald, Edersheim, and others in thinking that John correctly 
puts the expulsion of the traders from the Temple at the sagen LS n= 5 


ministry. hether there was a second expulsion at the inistry 
need not be considered here. 
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public instruction, to which this court was naturally 
adapted, quite impossible. The bargaining spirit of the 
Hebrew was not exorcised by the atmosphere of the 
Temple; and this market-place, like most Oriental ex- 
changes of the present day, was the scene of overcharges, 
false representations, scarcely concealed frauds, and per- 
petual haggling and dispute. Nor was this all. The 
family of Annas controlled the priesthood, of which Annas 
was at times the nominal and always the real head. This 
desecration of the Temple was carried on with his approval 
and for his profit. So large a share did he and his family 
have in the trafficking that the market was known as “ The 
Bazaar of Annas;° the profits of the tramsactions, which 
legally belonged to the Temple, were seized upon by him 
and his dependents. In a word, what in modern language 
is called a “ring” had control of the Temple, used its 
outer court as a market-place, practically coerced all pil- 
grims to purchase in this market-place, and grew rich by 
an illegal spoliation of the people and profanation of the 
Temple. It is probable that Jesus had often been in 
Jerusalem before, had seen this desecration, and had 
shared the indignation of the common people—an indigna- 
tion apparently wholly powerless to remedy the wrong. 

But, according to the Jewish habit of thought, wrongs 
which there was no legal power to correct, a prophet, com- 
missioned of God, might correct without using any forms 
of law. On this eventful day, Jesus, entering the Court 
of the Gentiles, stooped, gathered from the floor some of 
the rushes with which it was strewed as a litter for the 
cattle, wove out of them a quite harmless whip, and then, 
advancing upon the traffickers, with flaming eye drove 
them from the courts which they had so long profaned. 
It was perhaps because John was present at this scene 
that afterwards, in the Island of Patmos, when he saw One 
with eyes aflame, feet like brass, and a voice like the sound 
of many waters, it reminded him of Jesus—not improbably 
as he appeared in this memorable scene. ‘“ Conscience 
makes cowards of us all ;’”’ and the traffickers, knowing that 
their occupation was illegal, knowing better than the peo- 
ple knew how corrupt was the traffic they were carrying on, 
knowing the deep popular discontent, and surprised by 
the suddenness of the onslaught and the moral power of 
the indignant prophet, made no stand, but fled without 
resistance or remonstrance. 

When later they did remonstrate, Jesus made no attempt 
to pacify them. “ You are destroying this Temple,” he 
replied; ‘* and I will build it upagain.” When men divert 
a temple from its legitimate use as a place of public wor- 
ship and public instruction, and convert it into a means for 
self-aggrandizement, satisfied ambition, social enjoyment, 
or party strife and party victory, they destroy it. It ceases 
to be a temple. It becomes a market-place, a public 
forum, a social club, a party camp. ‘This was what the 
hierarchy had done to the Temple at Jerusalem. And 
Christ would, by his death and resurrection, rebuild what 
they had destroyed. Christianity is Judaismrisen from the 
dead. Whenever ecclesiastics expel the spirit of faith and 
hope and love from a religious service or a religious organi- 
zation, they destroy its religious character. Whenever 
prophets bring back in new forms that spirit, they rebuild, 
though in new structures, the temple which apostasy has 
destroyed. This—not merely a prophecy of his resurrec- 
tion, still less of the literal overthrow of Herod’s Temple 
by Titus—appears to me to be involved in Christ’s some- 
what enigmatical declaration, “‘ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will build it again.” The challenge of his 
words was as unmistakable in its defiance as the challenge 
of his deed. From that day to the tragical end the hier- 
archy was the implacable and mortal enemy of the Man 
who had brought upon it public disgrace, threatened it 
with the loss of its ill-gotten gains, and espoused against 
it the cause of the common people. 


_ To rebuke a single person, face to face, requires some- 
times a courage as great, though of a different order, as to 
withstand a mob. The former task is especially difficult 
for the kindliest natures, for men of true and tender sym- 


* See Edersheim, Chap. V. 
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pathy, who incline to regard all men at their best, and 
whose love makes them reluctant to inflict pain and seem 
to quench the nascent but irresolute inclination toward a 
higher life. 

The Pharisees, that is, the Puritans of the first century, 
were divided, though not sharply, into two classes—the 
mere ceremonialists, and the men of a real though not 
profound morality. One of the latter school, Nicodemus 
by name, as profoundly affected as a man of such a type 
could be by the strong personality of Jesus, came to him, 
after the expulsion of the traders from the Temple, for a 
quiet conference. To understand the conversation which 
ensued, which John alone has reported, the reader must 
bear in mind that the doctrine of the “ new birth” was a 
perfectly familiar doctrine to the Pharisee. He held 
that when a pagan became a Jew, and so a worshiper of 
the true God, he must be baptized as a symbol of the 
change; in this baptism all old faiths were washed away; 
he emerged from the baptism a “new creature;” he was 
said to be “ born again ;” he took on a new name; and so 
radical was the supposed change that some rabbis taught 
that all old relationships were abolished, and that he might 
virtuously marry his own sister if he chose. Nicodemus 
frankly recognized in Jesus a new prophet, and asked him 
as to his teaching. And Jesus answered as frankly that it 
was not new teaching he or any Jew needed, but a new life. 
The Jew as well as the pagan needed to be born again ; 
needed to be baptized; needed to have his old concep- 
tion of righteousness washed away ; needed a new concep- 
tion to take its place. When Nicodemus attempted to 
turn aside the point of this teaching by a sneer, Jesus 
responded by an expression of surprise that he, a teacher 
of Israel, and perfectly familiar with the doctrine of the 
“ new birtb,”’ should pretend not to understand it when it 
was applied to himself. Youalso, he said, need to receive 
the Spirit of God, need by its indwelling to be made a 
“new creation,” need to have faith in that grace which 
transforms and delivers, and in Him who brings it as God’s 
free gift to man. . 

As, by his expulsion of the traders and his subsequent 
interpretation of it, Jesus challenged the ecclesiasticism 
which substitutes ceremonialism for worship, so, by his 
pointed and unmistakable declaration to Nicodemus, he 
challenged the traditionalism which substitutes opinion for 
life. These two have been the chief enemies of the Christ 
in the world: the one offering a worship which is no worship, 
and the other a righteousness which is no righteousness; the 
one robbing all worship of its reality, and the other all 
obedience of its virtue, by that insincerity which is com- 
mon to ceremonies which are without self-surrender, and to 
both deeds and creeds which are without faith... 


A Good Letter 


Thomas Carlyle is not often quoted as a letter-writer to 
young people. R cently a letter of his to a young lady 
was read in London, and published. It was written in 
reply to a letter asking for advice : 

“Dear young lady: Your appeal to me is very touching, 
and I am heartily sorry for you, if I could but help at all. 
Herein, as in many other cases, the ‘ patient must minister 
to himself.’ ... Were your duties never so small, I 
advise you, set yourself with double and treble energy and 
punctuality to do them hour after hour, day after day, in 
spite of the devil’s teeth. That is our one answer to. all 
inward devils, as they used to be called. ‘This I can do, 
O devil, and I do it, thou seest, in the name of God.’ . . . 
Were it but the more perfect regulation of your apart- 
ments, the sorting away of your clothes and trinkets, the 
arranging of your papers, ‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might’ and all thy worth and constancy. 
Much more, if your duties are of evidently higher, wider 
scope ; if you have brothers, sisters, a father, a mother, 
weigh earnestly what claim does lie upon you on behalf of 
each, and consider it as the one thing needful, to pay them 
more and more honestly and nobly what you owe. W hat 
matter how miserable one is if one can do that?” 
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Religious World 


One of the interesting facts in connec- 
tion with the difficulty in the Presby- 
terian Church is the attitude of many 
who would naturally be supposed to be extreme conservatives, 
but who in reality are extremely advanced. For instance, there 
is no more pronounced liberal in the Church than the Rev. 
Thomas C., Hall, of Chicago, who is a son of Dr. John Hall, of 
New York—a natural conservative. Then there is the Rev. 
Samuel T. Carter, of Huntington, Long Island, a son of that 
eminent Presbyterian, Mr. Robert Carter, of New York, whose 
Presbyterianism is supposed to run back about as far as 
any one’s. Mr. S. T. Carter has recently written a letter to 
the Church Union of New York which the conservatives will do 
well to heed. In it he holds that the minority constitute at least 
a third of the Church, and that they are ignored and fought at 
every possible point. What shall they do? In reply we may 
very well leave Mr. Carter to speak for himself. He writes: 


Meet, then, the situation in a corresponding way. Let the minority say: 
“ Well, then, we are through with argument, but as you have silenced some of 
the best ministers of our Church against our protest and appeal, run the Church 
to suit yourselves, but without our help. The horse, foot, and dragoons have 
had their battle ; now we will try the commissariat. We decline to furnish any 
more rations for this sort of warfare.’’ The men who have been so zealous for 
the non-existing original documents would look at the matter very differently 
if they lost their dinner—some of them if they,lost their dessert. And the funds 
turned aside could be well used in many worthy directions ; among the rest, in 
helping ministers who may now be suffering for their opinions, or in spreading 
the best light upan Biblical criticism, or contributing to more liberal institu- 
tions. A courseof action like this would be far better than giving up our ances- 
tral rights in the Presbyterian Church and leaving the Church of our fathers 
and of our affections in the hands of a set of well-meaning but bigoted men who 
would rush it to its ruin. 

iatly, firmly, with good temper, let the minority make itself felt in such a 
wari this, and an influence would be produced very speedily. At first this 
suggestion would awake this cry of horror: “‘ What! would you hamper and 
hinder the work of the Lord?” But to this there is the single answer : ** Silenc- 
ing men like Drs. Briggs and Smith is #of the work of the Lord, but comes from 
a very different quarter. It is a work that we want to have stopfed. And this 
is our method.”’ Antiquity teaches that fasting is often a great preventive “of 
sin. 1 heartily wish the minority would try, before leaving the Church, this 
weapon—the financial. It has great power. 


A New Presbyterian 
Programme 


SAMUEL T. CARTER. 


On excellent authority we learn that the policy outlined by 
Mr. Carter has been already followed by many who have in 
the past contributed liberally to the Church, and that that fact 
in part is the cause of the great falling off in its revenues. Of 
course it may be replied that most missionary treasuries show 
deficiencies, and that the times are at fault. ‘That is true, but all 
the treasuries do not show deficiencies, and it is more than prob- 
able that there would be a vastly better showing in the Church 
if there were harmony instead of division. This fact must be 
recognized as sure to be still more prominent in the future. Mr. 
Carter probably expresses the sentiment of a very large number 
of those who desire to be loyal Presbyterians, but who are 
prevented by the attitude which the majority has taken. 


Bishop Vincent, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is not only one of the 
wisest and most aygressive workers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church’ but is also one of the ablest 
and truest spiritual leaders in our land. In arecent conference at 
which he was present the question of the theological training for 
ministers came up for discussion. The inquiry was pressed as 
to whether those being prepared for the ministry should be kept 
away from teaching not yenerally accepted as orthodox. Inreply 
Bishop Vincent, in unqualified terms, declared that if he had the 
management of the theological seminaries he would invite to 
deliver addresses before the students those who represented 
forms of thought generally supposed to be hostile to the training 
the young men were receiving. For instance, he said that he 
would invite such men as Bishop Keane to speak concerning the 
faith and mission of the Roman Catholics, Edward Everett Hale 
for the Unitarians, and others equally prominent to speak for 
other denominations and phases of faith. The point the Bishop 
emphasized was that, students for the ministry ought to learn at 
first hand of the views of those with whom they may be in con- 
flict or rivalry. Bishop Vincent is right. If the teaching of 
various sects is not to be misrepresented, they must have as their 
spokesmen those of their own number ; and if young men are 
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not to suffer many and bitter surprises, they must be honestly 
and with perfect fairness taught concerning the views of those 
supposed to be opposed to them. Such a system of instruction 
would show that many are friends who were supposed to be 
enemies, and would prevent the terrible surprises which often 
come later in life. 


The second summer’s ineating of this 
Brotherhood will be held at Marlbor- 
ough-on-the-Hudson, August 7-10, 1894. 
Among those who are expected to prepare papers and address 
the conferences may be mentioned the Revs. George Dana 
Boardman, LL.D., B. B. Tyler, D.D., and Leighton Williams ; 
Professor W. N. Clarke, D.D.; Professor Nathaniel Schmidt; 
Professor W. Howe Tolman, Secretary of the New York City 
Vigilance League; the Revs. Spencer B. Meeser, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Milton S. Littlefield, Jr., Mitchell Bronk, and 
F.C. A. Jones. Among the topics treated will be “ The Cove- 
nant of the Spirit,” “ The Gospel of Eternal Life and the Gospel 
of the Kingdom,” “ The Land Tenure of the Old Testament and 
the Land Question of To-day,” “ Christian Union,” -* The Indi- 
vidual and the Denomination,” “The Lambeth Proposals,” 
and “ The Coming of the Lord.” Excellent accommodations can 
be secured at very reasonable rates. All who desire further in- 
formation concerning the Brotherhood, its aims and methods, 
also concerning the meeting at Marlborough, are invited to cor- 
respond with the Secretary, the Rev. Samuel Z. Batten, 312 
West Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 


The Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom _ 


The children of the late Jay 
The Gould Memorial Church Gould have erected a beautiful 
; monument to his memory in 
the little town of Roxbury, Delaware County. The location is 
in one of the finest parts of the Catskill Mountains. There 
Mr. Gould spent his early life. The church which he attended 
in his boyhood was destroyed by fire a few years ago. The new 
church stands upon the long street which is the principal part of 
the village, and is cruciform in shape, and is about ninety-two feet 
in extreme length by eighty-three in width. It consists of a 
nave, two transepts, anda shallow apse. It has no spire, but at 
the intersection of the nave and transepts, supported by four 
fine arches, rises a tower about thirty feet square and eighty 
high. This tower has a flat roof, heavy stone cornice and 
coping, and is pierced with two large belfry windows on either 
side. The walls are rough-faced, with finely dressed trimmings. 
The material is St. Lawrence marble of a soft gray tint. ‘The 
interior of the building is also very beautiful, and yet without 
any attempt at display. Behind the pulpit are three stained- 
glass windows, six feet wide by ten high, made by the Tiffany 
Company. They represent Christ in the Garden, the Angel at 
the Tomb, and Maryat the Tomb. At the extreme south of the 
building, over the entrance, is a beautiful memorial window to 
Mrs. Gould, who was greatly beloved in the district. It contains 
the three figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


An important paper has been issued 
in England, bearing the signatures 
of the archbishops and all the bish- 
ops of the Church of England save one, against the proposed 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales. The paper characterizes 
the proposal of the Government as an attempt to dismember the 
Church, and to deal with it in away detrimental to the spiritual, 
moral, and temporal well-being of many of the parishes. The 
bishops see in this movement a step toward disestablishment in 
Great Britain, and they are not slow to use every resource in 
their power to prevent its being taken. They appeal to the fact 
that the Establishment provides special facilities for religious 
instruction and Christian worship in villages and country dis- 
tricts which Nonconformist churches cannot supply. ‘They say 
that there are few villages in England which have not a resident 
clergyman who is generally a gentleman and a scholar, and that 
the members of his family also do good service in providing 
comforts of many kinds for the villagers. And they make a very 
strong point of the fact that the Establishment provides for the 
free worship of the poor, who have a right to a place in the 
House of God for which they do not have to pay. All these 
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things are true, but there is another side to the discussion which 
could not be expected to appear in this manifesto. The bishops 
are no doubt right in their conclusion that the bill, if passed 
through Parliament, will reduce the Church in Wales to penury, 
and ultimately leave her with no resources for reorganization; 
but they do not speak of the fact that the Welsh people by a 
vast majority are in favor of disestablishment. They feel that the 
Church’s presence is an encroachment on their religious liberty. 
Almost all the Welsh members of Parliament are in favor of 
disestablishment; and the Church in Wales, although it has Gov- 
ernment recognition, is relatively weak, and doing a small work. 
The people do not believe in it, and will not have it. In this coun- 


try it is impossible for us to appreciate such conditions as those ~ 


which prevail in England and Wales, and especially in Wales, 
since there the oppression is felt much more than in England. 
But the movement for disestablishment has begun, and the agi- 
tation will not cease until the Episcopal Church in Great Britain 
occupies the same position as the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Then it will disavow prejudice and be vastly 
stronger than now. John Henry Newman saw this long ago, 
and it is surprising that the leaders of to-day do not also see it. 
Possibly if there were no endowments their vision would be 
clearer. 


Commander and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth have drawn up a scheme for 
the celebration in this country of 
General Booth’s fifty years of Christian labor, which is well 
worthy of the event and characteristic of those who have designed 
it. We think it worth while to publish this proposed programme. 
It may serve as an inspiration to other Christian workers. Set 
forth in as brief a compass as possible, these plans are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The Commencement of Army operations in the Hawaiian Islands. 

2. The Opening of Fifty New Corps in Large Cities. The cities selected are 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Cal., Boston, Providence, R.1., Portland, Me., 
St. Louis, Kansas City. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Albany, Leavenworth, Kan., Fort Scott, Kan., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Scranton, Pittsburg, Peoria, lll., Springfield, 111. 

3. The Opening of Five More German Corps. The cities named are Cincin- 
nati, New York, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, and Hoboken, N. J. 

4. The Enlargement of the Long Branch Home of Rest for Field Officers. 

5. Memento Stones from all the countries in which our Flag flies, and from all 
the States and Territories of the Union, to be built in the walls of the new 
National Headquarters Building. , 

6. The Addition of 5,000 Children to the ranks of the Junior Soldiers. 

7. The Attainment of a Circulation for the “ Young Soldier” of 30,000 by 
January, 1895. 

8. The Commencement of Prison Gate Brigade Work in New York. 

9. The Holding of 17,000 Extra Open-Air Meetings during the Summer Cam- 
paign. 

10. The Addition of 5,000 to the Soldiers’ Rolls of the Regular Corps. 

11. The Enrollment of the 4,oooth Member of the Auxiliary League. 

12. The Raising of the “ War Cry” Circulation to 100,000 Copies Weekly. 

13. Forty Thousand Souls between June and January—to make 60,000 for the 


Celebration of 
General Booth’s Jubilee 


14. The Pushing of the Circulation of ** The Conqueror” to 20,000 monthly. 

15. The Obtaining of 500 Candidates fer the Field. 

16. The Erection of the New Memorial Headquarters Building in New York 
City, and its Opening by the General. 

17. The Opening of Ten new Swedish Corps among Scandinavian popula- 
tions. 

18. The Commissioning of the 2,cooth Field Officer. 

19. The Opening of a new Home of Rest for Staff Officers. 

20. The Commencement of our Work among the Colored Population of the 
South, especially in the States of Kentucky and Virginia. 

Pe The Inauguration of the Band of Love among the Children of the 
ountry. 

22. The Observance of a Week of Jubilee Thank-offering throughout the 
United States in September. This will afford an opportunity to send a written 
message, together with a contribution, to the National Center, to be handed to 
the General. 

23. The Raising of Ten New Officers for the Rescue Work. 

Bhs The Commissioning of Twenty New Slum Officers for our Work in Large 
enters. 


This is the title of a new story which has 

“A Modern Heretic” recently appeared in London. It is a 
study of the relations existing between 

Church and State in England, and between the Establishment 
and Nonconformity. We have seen nothing in a long time 
which depicts so strongly and truly the unhappy condition pre- 
vailing in many parts of England. Fortunately, a better state of 
things is slowly but surely making its appearance, but there are 
still many parts of the country of which this book is a faithful 
description. Some one once asked a British minister who had 
n visiting this country what made the deepest impression 
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upon him during his stay in-the United States. He replied: 
“ That at last I was in a country in which | was no longer a 
Dissenter.” The author of “ A Modern Heretic” is C. Silvester 
Horne, pastor of a church in Kensington, London. Mr. Horne 
is a young man who has had a peculiarly brilliant career. Be- 
fore he had finished his studies at Mansfield College he was 
called to the church of which he is now pastor, a church which 
has enjoyed the ministry of many of the most eminent and able 
preachers of the denomination in Great Britain. It is situated 
in a wealthy district, and represents as well, perhaps, as any 
church in London the up-town element among Congregation- 
alists in that city. This church waited two years for Mr. 
Horne to complete his studies at Oxford. He is still under 
thirty years of age, but for four or five years has been carrying 
on with wonderful success his Kensington ministry. He is a 
genuine orator, a finished writer, and, best of all, a man of 
thoroughly consecrated and spiritual personality. Few men of 
his years on either side of the water have come to the front so 
swiftly, and none that we know have done more genuine work. 
We mention this work in these columns because it is a descrip- 
tion of a religious conflict, and one which requires the attention 
of all who would be well informed concerning the relation of 
Dissent to the Establishment in Great Britain. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. J. L. Girardeau, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Southern Presbyterian 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., has given notice to the Board of 
Directors of his resignation at the close of the next term, in May, 
1595. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. F. Spieker, pastor of St. Michael’s Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected to the Burk- 
halter Professorship of Church History in the Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Mount Airy, succeeding the venerable Dr. C. W. 
Schaeffer, whose services extended over a quarter of a century. 

—-Ata recent meeting of the Institute of Christian Sociology 
the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., of New York, was elected Presi- 
dent, vice Professor Richard T. Ely, resigned; and W. H. Tol- 
man, Ph.D., of New York, the Secretary and General Instructor, 
vice Professor George D. Herron, resigned. Among those 
added to the list of Trustees were Miss Frances Willard and the 
Rev. Charles James Wood, of Lock Haven, Pa. 

—A correspondent writes: “ Allow me to correct a statement 
of yours in the number for the 23d of June: ‘ Cornell is the only 
university in the United States that supports a foreign mission- 
ary.. The students of Brown University have done so for four 
years. ‘Their first missionary went to Africa, and died in the 
service. At present they are supporting a graduate of Brown 
who is a missionary in Japan.” And another correspondent 
justly asks: “ Ought not the name of Amherst College to be 
recorded by you beside that of Cornell and Ann Arbor as sup- 
porting a missionary in the foreign field? The Rev. Edward 
Fairbank, of the class of "89, was ordained at Amherst in May, 
1893, and has been at Ahmednagar, Bombay Presidency, India, 
for nearly a year now. He is supported in his work by the vol- 
untary contributions of the undergraduates of the college, who 
are organized into an association for that purpose.” 

— The pastor of the First Congregational Church of Tampa, 
Fla., the Rev. E. P. Herrick, writes us as follows: “ You ask in 
a recent issue of your paper, ‘ Will some one show how the 
churches may be kept as full at the second service as at the first ?’ 
We usually have an audience from one-fourth to a third larger 
in the evening than in the morning. It was not always so. 
We have chosen practical and popular topics for the evening 
service, and advertised thoroughly in the city paper. One even- 
ing we preach upon some phase of Christian Endeavor work, 
placing on our young people the responsibility. The results are 
gratifying. ‘Then an evening is devoted to the carpenters and 
masons. Special invitations are sent to the Lodges, an attract- 
ive musical programme is prepared, and the Sunday evening 
audience grows. Thencomes a Praise Service, with the story of 
the hymns and familiar tunes, with one or two choice anthems. 
Then we have a Children’s Evening, with recitations, songs, and 
brief address by the pastor, and the church is packed. Next 
comes a general invitation to all wage-earners:to listen to a 
sermon on one of the great social or industrial topics engag- 
ing public attention, with special reference to its spiritual rela- 
tions; and the sons of toil, the sovereigns of the land, appear. 
We have introduced responsive features into our opening exer- 
cises which are very popular. The masses can be reached if 
we are in earnest and labor with patience and skill.” 
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The of Man’ 


These famous Lowell Lectures, which attracted so much 
attention at the time of their delivery last winter, prove 
themselves, when published, well worthy of that attention. 
It is quite safe to say that the non-scientific reader will 
nowhere else get so effective and comprehensive a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the creation of man from the point 
of view of a radical evolutionist. And Mr. Drummond is 
a radical evolutionist. He goes as far as either Darwin 
or Le Conte in tracing the moral and spiritual, as well as 
the intellectual, nature of man back to its roots in the 
lower animal order. There is here none of that guasi 
evolutionism which affirms that man, regarded as an ani- 
mal, is the product of evolution, but, regarded as an 
immortal and spiritual being, is a product of direct and 
immediate creation. There is no more beautiful illustra- 
tion of the spiritual imagination applied to philosophy than 
in the passage in which the author suggests the process 
by which patience, sympathy, carefulness, and tenderness 
have been evolved in mankind under natural law. Nor is 
the volume in any sense apologetic. The author does not 
stand upon the defensive. He does not attempt to recon- 
cile the doctrine of evolution with religious faith. Not at 
all. There is not an apologetic note in the book—except 
perhaps in the last chapter, and hardly there. He believes 
that the doctrine of evolution gives a much higher and 
nobler conception of man’s origin, nature, and destiny than 
the old theology did; and he writes accordingly. The 
reader would hardly suspect that the author had ever 
heard of a doctrine of immediate creation, historic fall, and 


hereditary depravity. He has nothing to do, and little or 


nothing to say, concerning oldtheories. He concerns him- 
self with them as little as a modern astronomer would with 
the Ptolemaic theory. He is not a critic; he is a his- 
torian. Evolution is the history of the ascent of man, and 
he writes the history. But he writes as the author of 
“‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual Realm ” and of ‘* The Great- 
est Thing in the World” must write—that is, from the 
point of view of one who not only believes in the ethical 
law over man and the spiritual nature of man, but as one 
who believes that all other laws are subordinate to the 
ethical laws, and all other elements are tributary to and 
preparation for the spiritual nature. Hischapter on “ The 
Evolution of a Mother’”’ is in this respect almost unique 
in literature ; and his glorification of Love as taught by 
flower and food and drink is conceived and wrought in the 
spirit of the highest prophetic eloquence—that is, an elo- 
quence which sees the spiritual ends in physical con- 
trivances, 

The volume has another, and a higher, claim on the 
attention of the student of nature and of life. There are a 
few, a very few, books in science and philosophy which 
really contribute a new thought to mankind. These are 
the very greatest, and mark an epoch in the development 
of our understanding of the divine secrets of life. Next to 
these come the larger, though still small, number of books 
which so apprehend a fundamental truth, before but dimly 
perceived and imperfectly set forth, and so set it out in its 
right relations to our previous knowledge, and with the 
right emphasis upon it, that their disclosure has all the 
effect of a new discovery. In this second category of 
really great books we place Drummond’s “ Ascent of 
Man.” Like the “ Natural Law in the Spiritual Realm,” 
it is the unfolding of a single fundamental and spiritual 
principle. ‘The popular formula for the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is ‘‘ Struggle for Existence ; Survival of the Fittest.” 
This formula makes all evolution the product of selfish- 
ness, or, in the lower and unmoral realm, of the equivalent 
of selfishness. It is true that some evolutionary writers, 
like Benjamin Kidd, have attempted to introduce an ethical 
element into human life at a certain stage of the process; 
that others, like Herbert Spencer, have insisted that 


¢ 1 The Ascent of Man. By Henry Drummond. James Pott & Co., New York. 
2. 
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this element, introduced under the name of Altruism, is 
essential to social evolution; and that still others have 
noted something else than pure selfishness as hinted at ‘in 
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even early forms of life. But we do not know where else 
the reader will find an attempt made, such as is made by 
Henry Drummond in the “ Ascent of Man,” to change the 
very formula of evolution, and to show that from the very 
earliest growth of the cell a “ Struggle for the Life of 
Others ”’ is as vital, as fundamental, as active and eager 
and earnest as the famous “ Struggle for Existence.” In 
this respect, though absolute originality cannot be claimed 
for this volume, it has all the effect of absolute originality. 
The old formula put selfishness upon a scientific basis ; 
Henry Drummond’s volume puts love on a basis not less 
scientific.. The one is seen to be as essential as the other 
to the evolution or even the maiutenance of life. 

Incidentally the book has a very direct practical bear- 
ing on the question of the relation of the sexes, which 
recent discussions have brought to the front. Professor 
Drummond’s treatment of this theme is suggestive rather 
than complete or really satisfactory. Yet he has said 
enough to at least suggest the scientific grounds for repudi- 
ating the notion of certain modern pseudo-reformers that 
the psychical distinction between men and women is due to 
conventional education. If he does not scientifically 
demonstrate, he at least indicates where the material may 
be found for a scientific demonstration of the principle 
that nature intends man for industry and war, woman for 
child-bearing and child-nurture ; that this purpose is hinted 
at in sexual distinctions in the lower animal forms; and 
that the attempt to disregard this principle is an attempt 
to set aside one of the very fundamental laws of life. 

We have only to add that the limitations of this volume— 
partially, probably, imposed by the conditions of its compo- 
sition, as a volume of lectures, partially involved, it is to 
be presumed, in the author’s plan and purpose—are such as 
to leave the reader desirous of a second or supplementary 
volume. It is true that in a closing chapter the author in- 
sists that evolution requires involution ; and that the Ascent 
of Man as he has here interpreted it leads naturally up 
to Christianity as its climax. But this chapter itself leads 
only up to theism. There are hints in the co-operation 
of nature from which the reader may himself, perhaps, 
construct an evolution of society, but it cannot be said 
that the author constructs it. He writes the history of 
Man as an individual, not of Society. Nor does he carry 
up the history of Man even, as an individual, far enough 
to afford any explanation of sin, remorse, punishment, and 
redemption. These, according to the old theology, were 
all related to a doctrine of instant and perfect creation, 
followed by a fall; it still remains for Mr. Drummond to 
interrelate, not any theological concepts, but the actual 
facts of moral evil and moral cure, with the Ascent of 
Man as he here describes that Ascent. Until he has 
done this, many Christian readers will hesitate about 
accepting his history, not because it dishonors Man or 
detaches either him or the universe from God, but because 
they are not told what place it leaves for the two profound- 
est facts of human consciousness—remorse in view of sin 
and peace in view of divine forgiveness. We'believe that 
it does leave a place for both; but how we cannot be 
expected to indicate in this review, and certainly Mr. 
Drummond has not indicated in his volume. 

Mr. Langdon Mitchell is far too marked and welcome an addi- 
tion to our younger poets not to deserve the very considerable 
recognition which he is sure to receive if he continues to put forth 
such pages as make up his first volume of Poems. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) Wordsworth himself would have 
enjoyed this book. There are no mere rhymes. All the verses 
are poetical. Yet not much of psychology nor of introspection 
does he sing; his notes for the most part are nature-tones. With 
the exception of the longest poem, “A Tale,” his lines are 
noteworthy by reason of the absence of dramatic ‘intensity, an 
in no sense are they imitations of Wordsworth, nor of any other 
undramatic poet of nature. They are the author’s very own, an 
in that lies their charm. In them the seasons come and go, 
but there is also that which the poet has read into them, like one’s 
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own reminiscent thoughts of bygone years filled with personal 
experience against nature’s varied background. Of a continued 
stretch of Mr. Mitchell’s work, the best is the last in the book, 
the exquisite cycle called “ The Journey.” Of single poems, 
however, this is as good as any: 

THE FALLEN LEAF 


Pale leaf, so withered and so wan! 
What bade thee fall from oft thy bough ? 
Did other leaves then linger on, 
Staying behind, as I do now? 
Did they thus linger on their tree, 
To dance upon the winds in vain, 
Seeking an April smile to see 
Where never smile might be again? 
They fade upon forsaken boughs ; 
They flicker in the frosty air 
Like yellow light—and the wind blows, 
And the cold pierces everywhere. 
Better to fall at once, like thee, 
All withered with the withering year, 
Than lingering into scorn, to be 
A laughter when no love is here. 
As the singer of love, Mr. Mitchell is almost as attractive. At 
all events, he is no mere versifier. Poe/a nascitur, non fil, may 
be as heartily said of him here as in the realm of nature-descrip- 
tion; and, after all, that is putting him in the highest class in this 
day of decadent metrists. As to the other kind of décadents, 
they have nothing in common with these love-songs, which ring 
only of purity. Of course, Mr. Mitchell is best in his simplest 
efforts: who is not? Here is an example—a madrigal almost 
worthy to set alongside Dante’s “ Tanto Gentile” in the “ Vita 
Nuova :” 
Who is she that you love / 
Oh, | adore her! 
How do you worship her? 
I bow before her. 
What is she that you love? 
Her ways are honor! 
Who worships her? 
Whoever looks upon her. 
And is she fair, thy love? , 
As skies a-clearing ! 
And stately is she? 
As stars appearing! 
And is she true, thy love ? 
There is none truer ! 
And is she good, thy love ! 
Go thou and view her! 
And did she tell her love ? 
She did dissemble. 
How knew you that she loved? 
I saw her tremble. 
And when she trembled—then ? 
I knelt beside her. 
And then? 
Why, then—why, then, sweet joy betide her! 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis has made no more timely and inter- 
esting contribution to history than that contained in the volume 
Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) The title is significant of the author’s 
purpose, and it is also characteristic of a line of instruction and 
thought which he has been presenting with a good deal of force 
in late years. The contention that the country owes as much to 
Holland as to England may be somewhat difficult of demonstra- 
tion at points, but it is certain that Puritan New England, no 
less than Knickerbocker New York, received a very profound 
impression from the Dutch people and the Dutch institutions, and 
that to Holland as well as to England we must look for the 
beginnings of our institutions. In this volume, prepared espe- 
cially for young readers, but by no mgans lacking in interest for 
their elders, Dr. Griffis tells the ‘ of Holland in a series of 
brief chapters. Jt is, in its way, mne of the most stirring and 
interesting national stories writtén in modern history, and it is 
told in this volume succinctly and sympathetically. The narra- 
tive is sometimes defective in literary quality because it is 
sometimes a little too abrupt and condensed, but the story is a 
long one, and Dr. Griffis has put it in very small compass and in a 
very clear form. 


Of late there has been a revived interest in the life and char- 
acter of the great English dictator, and biographies and study- 
sketches of Cromwell have been appearing to answer the de- 
mand. One of these is the work before us, O/iver Cromwe// : 
A History Comprising a Narrative of His Life, with Ex- 
tracts from His Letters and Speeches and an Account of the 
Political, Religious, and Military Affairs of England during 
His Time, by Samuel Harden Church. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) The author, not satisfied with the hero-worship of 
Carlyle or with the wholesale condemnations of” Hume, has 
gone over the whole ground of historical material anew, and has 
produced an independent historical study. The point of view 
from which he writes is that, not of the importance of Cromwell 
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as an individual, but of Cromwell as the exponent, the expres- 
sion, of the people of England in his day. The Protectorate 
and the Commonwealth passed away, as they must needs pass 
away, but their work did not perish; it is now the permanent 
treasure of Christian civilization. Cromwell stood at the critical 
point in the development of Christendom, the point where the 
idea of the Church as the ideal State, which had come down from 
immemorial antiquity, finally had spent its force. Cromwell’s 
idea of the independence of Church and State, dimly and faultily 
as he perceived it, is also nothing but a transitional notion. This 
our author fails to see, but it matters little. It is enough that 
Mr. Church understands, what so few biographers do under- 
stand, that Oliver Cromwell was entirely the product of the 
social (including religious and political) conditions of his age. 
That was the true secret of his greatness. We know of no 
other book that has been written upon this great episode in the 
rise of civil and religious liberty that is so judicially impartial in 
its spirit as this, and so entire in taking account of facts. Mr. 
Church has no brief for either side of the contest, and his 
vision is not blurred by prejudice. His style is rapid, and 
lightened with ‘ncidents and citations. ‘The publishers have put 
forth a valuable historical work in a handsome form. 


Man and Woman: A Study of Human Secondary Char- 
acters. By Havelock Ellis. Contemporary Science Series. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) For a dozen years past 
Mr. Ellis has been collecting data concerning the constitutional 
differences between men and women, for he felt that these differ- 
ences lay at the root of many social questions. As he finds the 
material important and interesting, he has arranged it, and pre- 
sents it to us in a book under the title “Man and Woman.” 
Man is militant; woman is industrial. This is fairly true the 
world over. What is there in the constitutions of these two 
which should cause such a difference? Is it permanent? Mr. 
Ellis states his problem and lays out the plan of investigation. 
He then takes up, one after another, a great number of ana- 
tomical characters to see what sex-differences are discoverable 
inthem. Thus, he considers the growth and proportions of the 
body, the pelvis, the head, senses, motion, intellectual impulse, 
metabolism, and the viscera. He then passes to physiological 
and psychological operations. He »nscientiously presents the 
latest results of scientific investigation and experiment. One 
constantly feels, however, that science has really gained very 
little actual knowledge yet of the differences between the two 
sexes in these directions. Much work must be done and much 
time must elapse before a reliable, compact, scientific statement 
on this subject can be made. No one more fully appreciates 
this than our author. His book will certainly give impetus to 
such investigations as are necessary. On the whole, Mr. Ellis 
believes that women are nearer to.children than men, that 
women are not undeveloped men, and that the child represents a 
higher degree of evolution than the adult. Apparently he looks 
forward to an approximation between the sexes in many respects, 
in which man will go further to reach the common ground than 
will woman. We have not space to discuss Mr. Ellis’s book. We 
do not agree with all his conclusions. We do, however, believe 
that he has assailed a very important subject in a vigorous and 
earnest way, and recommend his book to a wide circle of care- 
ful and thoughtful readers. 


A very appropriate and beautiful memorial of Miss Lucy 
Larcom is the special number of the Rush/igh?, edited by Miss 
Susan Hayes Ward and issued by the Trustees of Wheaton Sem- 
inary at Norton, Mass. It is not often that the memory of even 
so well known a person as Miss Larcom is honored by so varied 
and fitting an expression of affection and admiration as that 
contained in this issue of the “ Rushlight.” Mrs. Whitney con- 
tributes a characteristic poem, tender, reverent, and beautiful ; 
there is a sketch of Miss Larcom’s life; a very interesting bit of 
autobiography in the form of letters; there are reminiscences, 
an account of Miss Larcom at Wheaton, a description of her 
methods of teaching, and various other contributions, making up 
a goodly sized volume and bringing the character and life of 
Miss Larcom very clearly before the eye and the mind of the 
reader. Everybody knows Miss Larcom as a poet; very few 
knew her as a teacher, and it is the special function of this 
memorial tu describe her in that capacity. 


The discoverer of the true source of the Mississippi River in 
a lake beyond Lake Itasca, and forty-five feet above it, named 
after the discoverer, is Captain Willard Glazier. Such, at least, 
is the claim made by the explorer, and, though it has been 
stoutly disputed, this book goes far toward settling the matter 
in his favor. His discovery was made in 1881, and confirmed 
with scientific accuracy in 1891. Captain Glazier’s book, //ead- 
waters of the Mississippi, contains a history of the various 
expeditions of discovery of the geography of the great river, 
from De Vaca, De Soto, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, and others, 
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to the more modern efforts at exploration, and concludes with a 
particular account of his own expeditions and the results of his 
own careful examinations. The narrative is most interesting, 
and we congratulate the writer upon the clearness of his case, 
and the art with which he tells it. The book has many illustra- 
tions and maps. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 


The sad episode of history which ended in the execution of 
Maximilian, the would-be Emperor of Mexico, is told in a calm, 
impartial, and complete story by John M. Taylor in a book 
entitled Maximilian and Carlotta: A Story of Imperialism. 
The ambition of Louis Napoleon, the stern demands of the 
United States Government, and the exigencies of European 
international affairs which led to the abandonment of the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian in the land of his hostile subjects, are graph- 
ically and rapidly related from the beginning to the tragic end. 
It was the fatality of our National situation which caused that 
tragedy, and has bound it up among the pages of our own his- 
tory. Therefore the death of Maximilian and the sorrowful 
fate of Carlotta, his widow, belong largely to the romance of the 
history of the United States. This brilliantly written book is 
well printed and illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A very dainty book in its workmanship and a very delightful 
book in its contents is Mabel Osgood Wright’s contribution to 
out-of-door literature, 7he Friendship of Nature: A New Eng- 
land Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) The themes of this little volume are indicated by the 
titles of its chapters: “ A New England May-Day,” “ When 


«Orchards Bloom,” “The Gardens of the Sea,” “The Bloom 


of Autumn,” “ A Winter Mood.” It will be inferred that the 
book is one of sentiment as well as of observation. It is not 
lacking in observatioa, but its characteristic quality is the inter- 
pretation of nature in sentiment rather than from the point of 
view of the naturalist. It is a book for a quiet hour and a lei- 
surely mind. To such a mind in such an hour it will bring 
many delightful thoughts and a sense of repose, and it will real- 
ize the hint of its title, “ The Friendship of Nature.” 


Dr. C. C. Abbott’s Zravels in a Tree-Top is emphatically a 
midsummer book; for it is full of that delightful rambling spirit 
and out-of-door atmosphere which Dr. Abbott reproduces so 
faithfully in his best moments. The characteristics of his treat- 
ment of nature and of his style are so well known to the readers 
of The Outlook that they do not need any special comment in 
this place. He has a rare faculty of combining a good deal of 
the specialist’s knowledge and feeling for nature with a great 
deal of literary quality. His easy, familiar air, with a certain 
quaint humor, adds very much to the charm of his work. Such 
titles as “Travels in a Tree-Top,” “Cornstalk Fiddles,” “A 
Day’s Digging,” Bees and Buckwheat,” give one who knows 
Dr. Abbott the flavor of this delightful volume. The book is 
very handsomely printed. (The J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Philadelphia.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Edward Dicey’s forthcoming book on Bulgaria will be 
entitled “‘ The Peasant State.” 

—Some of the tales of Demetrios Bikélas, the Greek novelist, 
have been translated and are about to be published in this 
country. 

—The July number of the London “ Expositor” contains an 
article by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of * Social Evolution,” on 
Professor Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man.” 

—The home of Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, whose 
stories of French-Canadian life have made her popular, is at 
Hoopeston, Illinois, about ninety miles from Chicago. 

—It is reported that Mr. William Waldorf Astor has con- 
tracted to pay Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson $15,000 for the com- 
plete serial rights of his next novel. It will, therefore, be pub- 
lished exclusively in the “ Pall Mall Magazine.” 

—Mr. Stanley Weyman has in hand twelve sketches which he 
has entitled “‘ From the Diary of a Minister.” They have to do 
with France, of course, and the time is that of Henry of Navarre. 
They will appear in the “ English Illustrated Magazine.” 

—Next autumn Walker’s Concordance is to be issued by the 
Congregational Publishing Society. The book will contain fifty 
thousand more references than “ Cruden’s Complete,” and rep- 
resents the life-work of its author, the Rev. J. B. R. Walker. 

—Mr. Kenyon West writes us that The Outlook for June 23, 
which states that Mr. Norwood Day has taken to England the 
memorial to Keats, has made a mistake in the name. Itis Mr. Fred. 
Holland Day, formerly of Norwood, Mass., but now conducting 
the publishing business of Copeland & Day, Boston. Mr. West 
has had sent him the beautifully printed circular gotten up by Mr. 
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Day requesting contributions to this tribute to Keats. The 
whole enterprise reflects yreat credit both upon the generosity 
and the good taste of Mr. Day. 

—A new biography of the Brontés is being prepared under the 
joint collaboration of Mr. Clement Shorter, of the “ Illustrated 
London News” and the “ English Illustrated Magazine,” and 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, of the **Bookman” and the “ British 
Weekly.” 

—The Hon. Andrew D. White, our Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, is revising the series of articles which he has pub- 
lished in the * Popular Science Monthly,” and will bring them 
out in book form under the title of “ A History of the Warfare 
of Science with Theology.” | 

—Mrs. John Richard Green is the first woman to become a 
member of the Committee of the London Library. Mr. Lecky, 
the historian, proposed her name. At the same meeting, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen in the chair, Messrs. Herbert Spencer and St. 
George Mivart were also elected members. 

—The real name of “G. Colmore,” the author of that dra- 
matic novel, “ A Daughter of Music,” is Mrs. Georgina Dunn, 
She is the wife of a London barrister, Mr. Colmore Dunn—hence 
the union of their names in the pseudonym. Their town house 
is not far from Hyde Park. In appearance Mrs. Dunn is said 
to be frail and delicate. 

—Readers of Charles Dickens's “Great Expectations” will 
learn with interest that the church where Wemmick is said to 
have been married is being restored. It is the parish church of 
some thirteen thousand persons of the poorest classes, and is 
situated in one of the main thoroughfares to the City and West 
End from the South of London. 

—Mrs. Alexander’s real name is Mrs. Alexander Hector. 
She is an Irishwoman; she married a Scotchman and lives in 
England. Her eldest daughter, Miss Ida Hector, is secretary 
to Mr. Rider Haggard. Her second daughter is now Madame 
Fillonneaux, and has great promise of becoming as successful a 
writer as is the author of “ The Wooing O’t.”’ 

—The short stories which Miss Rosa Mulholland (now Mrs. 
Gilbert) has printed in various magazines have been collected into 
a volume called “ Marigold.”’ Mrs. Gilbert’s sister, Lady Russell 
of Killowen, is also a talented writer. The new Lord Chief 
Justice himself has another link with literature, as his brother 
edits the “ Irish Monthly ” and is no mean poet. , 

—The following epitaph will be engraved on the tablet which 
the present Lord Tennyson is to erect in Freshwater Church, 
Isle of Wight, as a memorial to his father : 

In loving memory 
of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Whose happiest days were passed at Farringford, 
in this parish. 

Born August 6, 1809. 

Died October 6, 1802. 
Buried in Westminster Abbey, October 12, 1892. 

‘** Speak, living Voice! With thee death is not death ; 

Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath.”’ 

—Delightful is the self-complacency of certain sapient Eng- 
lish journals as to American affairs. -For instance, “ Vanity 
Fair” remarks: “ Five years ago Rudyard Kipling left India to 
see China;Mpan, and America, after which he came to London 
and got married. He has now made his home in Vermont, of 
Central America, and when he has passed seven years in the study 
of the people among whom he dwells, we may expect to have a 
great work on that country, which has in it the making of several 
empires.” Not to be outdone, the London “ Literary World” 
avers that “ the Lowell Lectures are a new foundation, in com- 
memoration of the late James Russell Lowell and in connection 
with the new university at Chicago. Professor Drummond was 
the lecturer last year, and his course formed the Basis of ‘ The 
Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man,’ which has just been 
published.” 

—In the last number of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” Mrs. ‘Thomp- 
son thus pleasantly discourses ot the Baroness Tautphceus: 

She usually sat on a sofa near a western window, and close by, on the wall 
at right angles to the sofa, hung a portrait of her in her beautiful youth. It rep 
resented her in a ball dress of white satin, her dark chestnut hair falling in rich 
ringlets on each side of her lovely face. Not every woman of seventy-eight 
could bear such proximity, but Madame de T'autphceus had no reason to fear it: 
she was still delightful of aspect, and in looking at her one only felt that the 
beauty of her old age differed in kind, but not in degree, from that of her youth. 
... Now, at seventy-eight, she was slight and graceful, and she looked petite. 
but I do not think she was below the middle height. She always dressed in 
black, black silk usually, with a lace cap, and all the appointments of her toilet 
were delicate and dainty, but with nothing salient that 1 can now recall. Her 
voice was soft and pleasant, her smile sweet, her manner singularly gr aceful 
and gentle, and both in looks and bearing she seemed much younger than her 
realage. All her childhood and early youth had been passed among clever and 
brilliant people, and she spoke with peculiar pleasure of her visits to her rela- 
tives the Edgeworths, and said that * Cousin Maria was one of the most inter- 
esting people that it was possible to know.”’ 


[For list of Books Received see page 153] 
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President Cleveland’s 
Letter 


The following letter from President Cleve- 
land to Mr. Wilson was read by the latter in 
the House of Representatives on Thursday of 
last week. We comment on it editorially else- 
where : 


Executive Mansion 
Washington, July 2, 1894. 
[Personal.] 


Tothe Hon. William L. Wilson : 


My Dear Sir—The certainty that a conference will 
be ordered between the two Houses of Congress, for 
the purpose of adjusting differences on the subject 
of tariff legislation, makes it also certain that you 
will be again called on to do hard service in the cause 
of tariff reform. 

My public life has been so closely related to the 
subject, | have so longed for its accomplishment, and 
| have so often promised its realization to my fellow- 
countrymen as a result of their trust and confidence 
in the Democratic party, that I hope no excuse is 
necessary for my earnest appeal to you that in this 
crisis you strenuously insist upon party honesty and 
good faith and a sturdy adherence to Democratic 
principles. I believe these absolutely necessary con- 
ditions to the continuation of Democratic existence. 

I cannot rid myself of the feeling that this confer- 
ence will present the best if not the only hope of true 
Democracy. The indications point to its action as 
the reliance of those who desire the genuine fruition 
of Democratic effort, the fulfillment of Democratic 
pledges, and the redemption of Democratic promises 
to the people. To reconcile differences in the details 
comprised within the fixed and well-defined lines of 
principle will not be the sole task of the conference, 
but, as it seems to me, its members will also have in 
charge the question whether Democratic principles 
themselves are to be saved or abandoned. 

There is no excuse for mistaking or misapprehend. 
ing the feeling and temper of the rank and file of the 
Democracy. They are downcast under the assertion 
that their party fails in ability to manage the Gov- 
ernment, and they are apprehensive that efforts to 
bring about tariff reform may fail; but they are 
much more downcast and apprehensive in their fear 
that Democratic principles may be surrendered. 

In these circumstances they cannot do otherwise 
than to look with confidence to you and those who, 
with you, have patriotically and sincerely cham- 
ploned the cause of tariff reform within Democratic 
lines and guided by Democratic principles. This 


‘confidence is vastly augmented by the action under 


your leadership of the House of Representatives 
upon the bill now pending. 

Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff 
reformer knows that this bill in its present form, and 
as it will be submitted to the conference, falls far 
short of the consummation for which we have long 
labored, for which we have suffered defeat without 
discouragement, which, in its anticipation, gave us a 
rallying-cry in our day of triumph, and which, in its 
promise of accomplishment, is so interwoven with 
Democratic pledges and Democratic success that our 
abandonment of the cause of the principles upon 
Which it rests means party perfidy and party dis- 
honor. 

One topic will be submitted to the conference 
which embodies Democratic principle so directly 
that it cannot be compromised. We have in our 
platforms and in every way possible declared in favor 
of the free importation of raw materials. We have 
again and again promised that this should be 
accorded to our people and our manufacturers as 
soon as the Democratic party was invested with the 
power to determine the tariff policy of the country. 
The party now has that power. We are as certain 
to-day as we have ever been of the great benefit that 
would accrue to the country from the inauguration 
of this policy, and nothing has occurred to release us 
from our obligation to secure this advantage to our 
people. It must be admitted that no tariff measure 
can accord with Democratic principles and promises, 
or bear a genuine Democratic badge, that does not 
provide for free raw material. In the circumstances, 
it may well excite our wonder that Democrats are 
willing to depart from this the most Democratic of all 
tariff principles, and that the inconsistent absurdity 
of such a proposed departure should be emphasized 
by the suggestion that the wool of the farmer be 
put on the free list, and the protection of tariff taxa- 
tion be placed around the iron ore and coal of cor- 
porations and capitalists. How can we face the 
people after indulging in such outrageous discrimina- 
tions and violations of principles? 

It ‘s quite apparent that this question of free raw 
materials does not admit of adjustment on any middle 
ground, since their subjection to any rate of tariff 
taxation, great or small, is alike violative of Demo- 
cratic principle and Democratic good faith. 

I hope that you will not consider it intrusive if I 
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say something in relation to another subject which 
can hardly fail to be troublesome to the conference. 
| refer to the adjustment of tariff taxation on sugar. 
Under our party platform, and in accordance with 
our declared party purposes, sugar is a legitimate 
and logical article of revenue taxatioftt. Unfortu- 
nately, however, incidents have accompanied certain 
stages of the legislation which will be submitted to 
the conference that have aroused in connection with 
this subject a natural Democratic animosity to the 
methods and manipulations of trusts and combina- 
tions. I confess to sharing 1n this feeling ; and yet it 
seems to me that we ought, if possible, to sufficiently 
free ourselves from prejudice to enable us coolly 
to weigh the considerations which in formulating 
tariff legislation ought to guide our treatment of 
sugar as a taxable article. While no tenderness 
should be entertained for trusts, and while | am 
decidedly opposed to granting them, under the guise 
of tariff taxation, any opportunity to further their 
pecuhar methods, | suggest that we ought not to be 
driven away from the Democratic principle and 
policy which lead to the taxation of sugar by the 
fear, quite likely exaggerated, that in carrying out 
this principle and policy we may indirectly and in- 
ordinately encourage a combination of sugar-refining 
interests, 

| know that in present conditions this is a delicate 
subject, and | appreciate the depth and strength of 
the feeling which its treatment has aroused. Ido 
not believe we should do evil that good may come, 
but it seems to me that we should not forget that our 
aim is the completion of a tariff bill, and that in 
taxing sugar for proper purposes and within reason- 
able bounds, whatever else may be said of our action, 
we are in no danger of running counter to Demo- 
cratic principle. With all there is at stake, there 
must be in the treatment of this article some ground 
upon which we are all willing to stand, where tolera- 
tion and conciliation may be allowed to solve the 
problem without demanding the entire surrender of 
fixed and conscientious convictions. 

I ought not to prolong this letter. If what I have 
written is unwelcome, | beg you to believe in my 
good intentions. 

In the conclusions of the conference touching the 
numerous items which will be considered, the people 
are not afraid that their interests will be neglected. 
They know that the general result, so far as these 
are concerned, will be to place home necessaries and 
comforts easier within their reach, and to insure bet- 
ter and surer compensation to those who toil. 

We all know that a tariff covering all the varied 
interests and conditions of a country as vast as ours 
must, of necessity, be largely the result of honorable 
adjustment and compromise. | expect very few of 
us can say, when our measure ts perfected, that all 
its features are entirely as we would prefer. You 
know how much I deprecated the incorporation in 
the proposed bill of the income tax feature. In 
matters of this kind, however, which do not violate 
a fixed and recognized Democratic doctrine, we are 
willing to defer to the judgment of a majority of our 
Democratic brethren. I think there is a general 
agreement that this is partyduty. This is more pal- 
pably apparent when we realize that the business of 
our country timidly stands and watches for the result 
of our efforts to perfect tariff legislation, that a quick 
and certain return of prosperity w its upon a wise 
adjustment, and that a confiding people still trust in 
our hands their prosperity and well-being. 

The Democracy of the land plead most earnestly 
for the speedy completion of the tariff legislation 
which their representatives have undertaken; but 
they demand not less earnestly that no stress of 
necessity shall tempt those they trust to the aban- 
donment of Democratic principles. 

Yours very truly, 
GROVEK CLEVELAND. 


Notes and Queries 


Do Congregationalists deem the communion a 
sacrament,” or only an “‘ordinance’’? At a meet- 
ing of Baptist clergymen I see it was emphasized 
that the communion must not be referred to as “a 
sacrament,” but as “an ordinance”’ solely and sim- 

ly. All sense of mystery must be discouraged. It 
fen always seemed to the writer that Christ’s “ hard 
sayings” (in the sense of being beyond the grasp of 
the intellectual side of our nature) remained my>s- 
teries, and should not be ‘‘explained away.” Is 
there no more of mystery and spiritual grace in this 
institution than a mere ordering ot a material form 
not especially calculated to pas uce remembrance of 
anything but the eating of the Jewish Passover? 
Christ said far more than “ Do this.”” But had he 
said only that, the Greek word “‘do” would mean 
far more to the disciples than “do” does to us. 
For the,Greek foicin was used to designate great and 
solemn acts of worship—participation in sacrificial 
acts. It was a special word, used for special occa- 
sions, and hence, we may well believe, selected with 
intention by our Lord. In just what sense do Con- 
gregationalists “discern the Lord’s body”? Is the 
communion on/y a memorial? Do you deem it pos- 
sible that private interpretation of Scripture is at all 
biased by the too great lengths to which Komanists 
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have carried literal interpretation of some of our 
Lord’s “ hard sayings”? A. E. G. 

Their opinions vary. In one view it is first an 
ordinance, and next, in so far as spiritually used, a 
sacrament. The words “thisdo”’ merely make it an 
ordinance. The sacramental sense attaches to the 
following words—“ for” or “ unto [not “in” ] remem- 
brance of me.”’ It is when due remembrance repre- 
sents Christ (or makes him present again) in his 
fullness to the soul, that the sacramental fact is 
realized asa partaking of Christ. “ Discerning the 
Lord’s body” means a distinguishing of the spiritual 
import of the material symbol, and this in all 
Churches depends on individual capacity. The 
word “sacrament” was early borrowed by Chris- 
tian writers from the Romans, who applied that 
term to the soldier’s military oath. Theycalled the 
Lord’s Supper a sacrament as being a pledge of per- 
sonal fidelity to the Captain of our salvation. In 
general, we think that the conception of the Lord’s 
Supper has suffered much from one-sided representa- 
tions, and is one of the weak points of current 
Protestantism. It is widely viewed as a mere memo- 
rial. Butit is more than retrospective. It not only 
commemorates Christ’s death, but symbolizes his life. 
The broken bread represents the life that Christ gave 
and distributed in his daily ministry, as well as in 
his death. Thus it represents the sacrificial life 
which is incumbent on the disciple as well as on the 
Master. And participation in the Supper is—or 
ought to be—a self-dedication both to that kind of 
life, and toa dying to all sorts of selfish living. 

1. Will you name three or four of the best modern 
works on the Person of Christ, and give point of 
view of each? 2. What is the best work or works on 
the Atonement ? E. W. G. 

1. Dorner’s ** Person of Christ ;”’ Stalker’s “ Imago 
Christi; Bushnell’s “ Character of Jesus 7’ “ Ecce 
Homo.” It is not clear whether you mean a discus- 
sion of the question at issue between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians as to the inner personality of Christ as 
divine or human, or an exhibition of Christ as a his- 
torical person. 2. We prefer Dr. McLeod Camp- 
bell’s. A much compacter book on nearly the same 
lines is “ The Divine Satisfaction.” (T. Whittaker, 
Bille House, New York.) 


| would like to know which you consider the best 
Life of Christ, G. E. H. 

It is impossible to say which is the “* best.” For im- 
aginative and poetical descriptions Farrar’s “ Life”’ 
is perhaps the most remarkable; for information 
respecting Greek and Roman manners and customs, 
Geikie’s; for Jewish ceremonies, Edersheim’s; for 
scholarly knowledge in matters of chronology and 
topography. Andrews’s; and as a compact com- 
pendium, Stalker's. But this list makes no pretense 
at being comprehensive. 


Will you kindly suggest to me a brief manual of 
Christian doctrine suitable for use in Sunday-school 
and young people’s organizations’ Ido not want 
anything sectarian, but something Christian. 

A PASTOR. 


The most Christian thing we know of for the 
purpose named is “ Jesus the Carpenter’s Son,” in 
which the doctrine is exhibited in the life. Probably 
something more “doctrinal” is wanted, for which 
purpose there is a variety of excellent catechisms 
sold by the American Sunday-School Union, some 
of them more and some less elaborate. You would 
do well to send to them for samples. 


We understand that the words and teachings of 
Jesus were first written down about thirty years sub- 
sequent to his ascension from the world. Will you 
kindly state whether it is now generally believed by 
fair Christian scholars that the record of his myngs 
as written by the Evangelists is all subject to the 
infirmity of human memory G, R. G. 


See John xiv.,26. Anytheory of inspiration holds 
that the disciples were so inspired by the Holy Spirit 
as to give practically the teachings of our Lord, but 
not necessarily with verbal accuracy. 


In reply to“ F. L. A.” (July 21): 
“ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can makea heav’n of hell, a hell of heav’n.”’ 
The author is Milton. ‘The lines form part of a 
speech of Satan in the first book of “ Para ae al 


Will some reader give the author of the following 
“A pebble on the streamlet scant ; 
lias turned the course of many a river; 
A dewdrop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever” 
E. D. D. 


“C.S. N.,” in Notes and Queries of May 12, 1594, 
asks about the “ Christian Union Churches.” Does 
he not refer to the independent churches which are 
called by that name, and were organized in Ohio dur- 
ing the first years of the Civil War by Elder J. V. B. 
Flack ? I have lately come among some of these peo- 
ple, and have met one of their ministers. ‘They are 
mostly found in the West, though there are two 
organizations in New Hampshire and five in Ver- 
mont, then none east of Ohio, where there are 103. 
See Vol American Church History 


> 
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Correspondence 


There Are Strikes and Strikes 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Inclosed find evidence that the General Managers 
are trying to crush labor organization among em- 
ployees. This paper contains copy of contract that 
employees are required to sign if they wish to go to 
work. | obtained the original froma man who re- 
fused to sign it, and as a result was discharged, even 
though he had been carefully patrolling the yards and 
looking after the interests of the railway company 
since the strike first took effect. This contract is 
only a sample of what most of the roads are requir- 
ing. The Manager of the “Soo”.road publicly 
ofters to discharge all employees whom any one can 
prove to be members of organizations, particularly 
of the A. R. U. You condemn the strike ; but what 
can labor organizations do for their members—aside 
from insurance—if they do not strike? Would you 
have a law passed, as suggested in last week’s Out- 
look, making it impossible for men to combine and 
stop work on the railroads, and still leave them sub- 
ject to discharge or reduction of wages as the greed 
of the Managers may dictate? 

Geo. G. FULLER. 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 14, 1804. 


The contract reterred to inthis letter is as 
follows : 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 
W. H. Truesdale, Receiver. 
189.. 

I hereby certify that I am not a member of the 
American Railway Union, so called, and hereb 
pledge myself not to become a member of sai 
cougetaation so long as | shall remain in the employ 
of W. H. Truesdale, Receiver, or of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railway. A violation of this agree- 
ment on my part to be considered sufficient cause for 
dismissal at any time. 


.. ( Must be signed by two 
witnesses. 


1. We do not condemn all strikes. We 
have often affirmed, and we reaffirm, the right 
of workingmen to organize, and to quit work 
in a body, provided all ceable means of 
redressing a grievance have first been ex- 
hausted. 

2. But neither do we approve all strikes. 
In the last strike the trainmen quit work, not 
because they had any complaint against the 
railroads, but to compel the railroads to break 
their contracts with the Pullman Palace-Car 
Company, to the great discomfort of the travel- 
ing public, when neither the trainmen, the rail- 
roads, nor the public had any right to demand 
that the Pullman Company do what the train- 
men, or some of them, thought the Pullman 
Company oughttodo. Such astrike is prepos- 
terous; it is both irrational and immoral. It 
has inflicted a serious injury on the cause of 
the workingmen. 

3. The fact that one railroad refuses to 
employ members of one hostile labor organiza- 
tion is hardly evidence that “the General 
Managers are trying to crush labor organiza- 
tions among employees.” And we cannot find 
fault with a railroad corporation for refusing 
to employ as a trainman a member of a par- 
ticular organization, which not only has been 
endeavoring to bankrupt the railroads, but 
which also, through its President, declares 
itself still at war with the railroads. The rail- 
road is not morally bound to employ an 
avowed enemy in its service. Requiring a 
pledge not to belong to any labor organization 
would be quite another matter. That would 
be unjust, and against public policy —THE 
EDITORS. 


Our Next Duty 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook in its issue of July 14 declared that 
our first duty in connection with the strike was to 
support the President in his efforts to put down 
riot and enforce law. This is true; this has been 
done. Our next duty is to discuss why the action 
of the Government aroused so many pacific working 
people to a new spirit of bitterness. If the common 
people of this country get it into their heads that 
law in America means injustice, that government 
means oppression, good-by to hopes of democratic 
order and peace. We do not criticise the Government 
for putting down violence ; every friend of labor will 
and does only indorse the Government in that; but 
for ‘he way in which Government (State and Fed- 


eral) did this we have a criticism to utter, a criticism 


which, now that the violence has been repressed, we 
need to utter; for it is possible to restrain violence in 
such a way as to create eventually a thousand times 
more violence than it restrains, and this, we fear, is 
what our Governments have done. 

What did they do? They issued various injunc- 
tions, proclamations, etc., calling upon all rioters to 
keep the peace, bidding all men to desist from inter- 
ference with the trains, enjoining workmen from 
seditious conspiracy, etc.,etc. They sent marshals 
and troops to protect the property of the railroads, 
to guard trains and force their movement in the dis- 
turbed centers, with directions to fire when neces- 
sary. Was thisall thatGovernment did? Substan- 
tially. Was there anything wrong or unjust in this? 
No. What, then, was the mistake? The mistake 
was—the fatal blunder was—precisely in the fact 
that this was all that Government did. It ought to 
have been wise enough to see that back of the riot and 
violence on the part of the mob there was a lawful 
and law-abiding action of the workingmen against 
the railroads. The workingmen may have been in 
the wrong; but they who, at least outwardly, had 
not broken the law should not have been practically 
identified with the lawless, and condemned before 
they were tried. The Government in its very first 

-and in its every manifesto should have said: “ Of 
the real question between the railroads and the men 
we cannot at this time judge; there is evidence of a 
large following on each side of the case; the pre- 
sumption is that there is truth on both sides of the 
quarrel. But of that we cannot now judge. Our 
first duty isto preserve the peace. We shal! then ap- 
point, or ask Congress to appoint, a committee of in- 
vestigation or arbitration. Meanwhile, we command 
and enjoin,” etc., etc. If Government had said 
that—if it had gone on to take counsel for preserving 
the peace, with peaceful workingmen as well as with 
the railroad corporations, Government to-day would 
not be—as we fear it is—declared by thousands and 
thousands of peaceful workingmen to be a mere tool 
and creature of the corporations. The press gener- 
ally has sustained Mr. Cleveland, but it is not to be 
forgotten that at great meetings all through the land, 
like that at Cooper Union Thursday night, composed 
certainly of peaceful men, addressed by such men as 
Henry George, Father Ducey, priest of one of the larg- 
est and wealthiest Roman churches in NewY ork City, 
James A. Hearn, and others, the names most hissed 
and greeted with groans of derision were those of 
President Cleveland and Attorney-General Olney. 
It cannot be said that it was a meeting of Anarchists. 
Every speaker denounced violence, and received the 
applause of the vast audience; but every speaker 
denounced the prostitution of law to injustice and 
of order to oppression, and was still more applauded. 
Now, we do not accuse the Government of doing 
this, but we do accusethe Government of appearing 
to do this—of creating an animosity against law, 
which is the worst thing it could possibly have done. 

Think of its effect! If peaceful workingmen feel 
this, what must be the effect upon lawless, restless 
men in hot tenements in our great cities? Gatling 
guns may suppress mobs, but they are helpless 
against the solitary dynamiter and the silent in- 
cendiary. We want, indeed, no compromising with or 
truckling to the mob; but let not the fair name of law 
and order be spoken against by siding with one party 
in agreat open industrial question. It may otherwise 
be that the guns of order shall light the fuse of the 
bombs of disorder and of anarchy. Let us enforce 
the law, if necessary, with guns, but in the same 
moment let us make it plain to all men, as the Gov- 
erment did not, that we do it in the name of justice 
and not of corporate wealth. Next time let us be 
wise in ‘he way we enforce law. To learn this wis- 
dom is our next duty. Justice will restrain better 
than Gatling guns. W. D. P. BLIss. 

Boston, Mass. 


Pronunciation 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We not infrequently meet a man who is “ Sir Ora- 
cle” in the matter of correct pronunciation, but most 
of us often have cause to blush. The writer once 
occupied a chair in a Western college, and among 
the good customs of that body of teachers was the 
spending of the first five minutes of the weekly 
Faculty meeting in speaking of mispronunciati 
made by any member. This caused care, and it 
made at least one careless man quite attentive. 
There was no pride cultivated; all felt that it was 
simply doing a very humble duty to regard good 
usage in the matter. It was no work of supereroga- 
tion upon which we might felicitate ourselves. A 
few years outside such influences have produced a 
slight return of carelessness and a sense of ill-desert, 
and, having now determined to reform, and todo the 
common duty of correctly using the language, it is 
distressing to find that it is rendered more difficult 
than ever to do it. 

Attention to the difficulty was strongly drawn by 
the fact that, for a few days, one of the newest and 
best dictionaries has been the ohly one accessible, 
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Its inadequacy is very marked in this matter of pro- 
nunciation. Large bodies of words which are ad- 
mitted to be correctly pronounced in at least two 
ways are here set down in hard and fast lines with 
no choice. The effect is depressing. So many 
houses will have this one dictionary. The children 
will learn to take this narrow view, and to be offended 
at the “ slovenly”’ pronunciation of the preacher and 
the teacher. We shall hardly dare to speak at all. 
In the flow of oratory there will suddenly come up 
the specter of the horrible thought, * Is that pronun- 
ciation correct by the dictionary? And rather 
than take the risk we will choose a less expressive 
word, marring the thought and destroying the spirit 
of the utterance by the lapse into self-consciousness. 

Perhaps it is not very important, possibly not as 
important as the spelling reform, but it is vastly 
more worth our while to talk about it. Spelling 
reform requires too large a change. A man already 
“risen ”’ will not make it for the sake of the “ rising 
generation.”’ Notsoin pronunciation. Every house 
and every school-child should be furnished witha 
book which should contain the latest allowed pro- 
nunciations of all words whose pronunciation is not 
obvious. This book should be issued every five 
years, and under the auspices of some Society or 
Academy entitled to speak with authority upon the 
matter of good usage, and should be sold for twenty- 
five cents. The expense of its preparation could be 
liberally met by the publisher’s copyright. Why 
not? B. 

Our correspondent will find Phyfe’s “Seven 
Thousand Words Often Mispronounced ” use- 
ful as giving the dicta of several authorities. 
for each word.—THE 


Concerning Casimir-Périer 

Mr. George W. Smalley thus writes in the New 
York “* Tribune”’ about French traits as illustrated 
by M. Casimir-Périer, the new President of France: 

** Two stories are told of M. Périer, either of which 
might present him in a false light to the non-French 
public. He is said to have resisted all entreaties to 
be a candidate till his mother was sent for and M. 
Burdeau laid the case before her. She listened, told 
him in a sonorous phrase, which reads as if it had 
been embellished for print, that, having history in 
mind and being inspired by affection for her son, she 
declared to him that his grandfather, the great man 
of the family, would have told him it was his duty 
to stand. Thereupon she walked out of the room 


Nerve- Tired 


This is the season when many people are 
heard making this complaint. The nervous 
system is out of order. It has become 
weakened by overwork or worry, or by the 
change of season. Work seems to be 4 
drag, and there is a tired, worn-out feeling 
from morning until night. 


HOOD'S 
Sarsaparilla 


is needed to tone and strengthen the nerves 
and overcome that disagreeable feeling. 
You cannot have strong nerves when your 
blood is impure or impoverished. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla makes pure blood and thus sup- 
plies nervous strength. Take it. Remember 


Hood’s*Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 2¢c. 
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and the son yielded. It has to be remembered that 
in France, not only upon the stage, but in the reality 
of private life, the mother is a sacred personage, 
even more sacred than elsewhere, and far more 
habitually looked up to as an authority by men in 
mature life. Such an appeal would not have been 
made here, perhaps not in America, but in France it 
is thought the most natural thing in the world, and 
everybody likes M. Périer the better for his filial 
deference. 

* The other relates to his reception of the news of 
his election. The President of the Senate, M. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour, made the formal announcement. to 
him. The scene, though formal, was private, and 
the evidence is hearsay. There was a little speech ; 
then, “ pale, filled with a profound sense of the tre- 
mendous responsibility placed upon him by his fel- 
low-citizens, M. Casimir-Périer, when M. Challemel- 
Lacour thus addressed him and ended by embracing 
him—wept.” But tears are not thought unmanly by 
the Latin races. Men shed them under much less 
provocation. Heroes weep upon the stage in almost 
trivial circumstances, and elsewhere than upon the 
stage tears and other displays of uncontrollable emo- 
tion are accepted as evidence of a just sensibility of 
character. We may, and indeed should, judge a 
Frenchman as a Frenchman, not as an American, 
and by French standards, not by those which that 
gallant and susceptible people would reject. So 
judged, M. Périer’s tears mean no more than the 
pressure of the hand, which in America would have 
been a sufficient substitute both for the embrace and 
the weeping. If anybody interprets either as a sign 
of weakness, he will soon find out his mistake.” 


A New Proletariate 


A new kind of proletariate is coming to the front 
in England—the proletariate of royalties. Ina re- 
cent issue the *“*Spectator’’ comments on the fact 
that the princes of the royal houses are becoming 
numerous beyond all precedent. Ihere are scores of 
them all equal by birth, claiming the highest places 
and cut off from active careers. The question is, 
What is to become of them? They cannot marry out 
of their own caste, they cannot go into trade, they 
cannot be ambassadors or viceroys, and it looks as if 
ultimately they might be driven to the point of 
statvation. The ** Spectator”’’ suggests the adoption 
of a rule that royalty shall not extend beyond the 
tenth person from the throne, and that beyond that 
fated line the connections of royalty shall become 
like other people, and shall have other people’s 
chances and bear other people’s responsibilities. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vedder, Henry C. The Dawn of Christianity ; or, 
Studies of the Apostolic Church. 90 cts. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
The American System of Vertical Writing. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
De Méneval, Baron Claude-Francgois. Memoirs 
Illustrating the History of Napoleon |. From 
1802 to 1815. Edited by Baron Napoleon Joseph 
Méneval. Vol. lJ. $2. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Topping, Leila LL. The Burden of Ii] Health and 
How to Bear It. 50 cts. 
O'Neill, Moira. An Easter Vacation. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Burt, Mary E. Stories from Plato and Other Classic 
Writers. 50 cts. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
scans, Plovence N. Practical Lessons in Fractions. 
40 cts. 


. A. HILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Dunning, Kev. Albert E.,D.D. Congregationalists 
in America. $2.75. 
: HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Gardner, Sarah M. H. Quaker Idyls. 75 cts. 
OHN J. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 
Sweney, Toke », and W. J. Kirkpatrick. Organ 
Score Anthem Book No. 2. 60 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Miller, Emily Huntington. Home Talks About the 
Word for Mothers and Children, $1. 
West, Nathaniel. John Wesley and Premillennial- 
ism. 15 cts. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, NEW YORK 
Present-Day Preaching. Sermons by Distinguished 
Clergymen. 75 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. The History of Trade- 
Unionism. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Clark,J.W. Libraries inthe Medizval and Renais- 
sance Periods. $1. 
Ruskin, John. Letters Addressed to a College 
Friend, 1840-1845. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Koch, Alex. Academy Architecture. (Imported.) 


2. 
Spyers, T.G. The Labour Question. (imported.) 
as J. A. Fuller. Masters of German Music. 
Nit, Francesco S. Population and the Social Sys- 
Os. 
Hobson, John A. The Evolution of Modern Capi- 
talism. $1.25. 
E. KR. SMITH & J. T. GEDDES & CO., 


. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Simonds, Rev. W. D. “ American Liberty. ‘0 cts. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


One Workingman’s Policy 


A correspondent of the New York “ Sun,” 
whose modest signature denies us the satisfac- 
tion of knowing anything about him save that 
his initials are B. S. P., tells the following 
story, which we wish every just-minded em- 
ployer and every honest workingman in this 
country might read. It is full of significance 
both to “ capital ” and “ labor” in this year of 
our Lord 1894: 

“In the fall of 1857, after the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, business came 
to a standstill. In New Haven, Conn., where 
I then lived, a few carriage-shops kept a part 
of their force busy, but with these exceptions 
all the great industries of that county were 
practically closed. 

“ Among the thousands thrown out of em- 
ployment was Hobart B. Bigelow, a journey- 
man machinist, who, after serving an old- 
fashioned apprenticeship, had been for two 
years working at his trade in one of the large 
shops of the city. Some six months before the 
panic began he had married, and the couple 
were housekeeping in a three-room apartment 
in a modest way. Bigelow had in the savings 
bank a deposit of somewhat less than $200, 
which he did not wish to draw upon if he 
could avoid it. He had been engaged in build- 
ing engine-lathes of a kind for which there was 
a steady demand when business was normal. 
When his employers dismissed all their men 
except two or three, who were kept to do any 
odd jobs that might come in and to keep the 
machinery of the plant in good condition, he 
went to them and told them he did not wish 
to be idle, that he understood the situation 
and knew that months must pass before a 
resumption of business activity could be ex- 
pected. He asked them to let him come and 
work daily the usual number of hours, and 
continue lathe-building, they to charge up 
against the finished goods the cost of castings, 
use of machinery, etc., and his time at his 
regular wages, the latter to be credited to him, 
and then, when lathes were again in demand, 
as fast as any were sold he should be paid for 
his work upon them and a specified percentage 
of the profit. 

“ The firm consented. He then went to the 
tradesmen who supplied his family, told them 
of his engagement, showed them his bank-book, 
and arranged with them that on the first of 
every month he would pay for one-half of 
what he had purchased during that time, and 
they would trust him for the remainder until 
the lathes were sold. Six mornings every week 
he went to the saop, carrying his frugal lunch 
in his dinner-pail, and worked his ten hours as 
briskly and blithely as though times were good. 
The following spring there was a resumption 
of activity, the lathes went off rapidly, and be- 
fore midsummer Bigelow owed no man a penny 
and had more than $1,000 to his credit in the 
savings bank. 

“ Nor was this all. A shrewd business man, 
one of those capitalists that labor leaders de- 
nounce, had seen the young man going daily 
to his work, and had his curiosity roused suffi- 
ciently to make some inquiries about him. He 
was so favorably impressed that he sought an 
interview with Bigelow, and offered to set him 
up in business. The offer was accepted, and 
the young journeyman within eighteen months 
from the time of the shut-down was at the 
head of a considerable establishment, and be- 
fore many years had passed he was himself a 
capitalist and a large employer of labor. Nor 
was that all. He was so highly appreciated 
by his fellow-citizens that, although a Republi- 
can, he was elected Mayor of the Democratic 


city of New Haven by a handsome majority, 
and a few years later, in 1880, he was elected 
Governor of Connecticut. Ex-Governor Bige- 
low died a few years since, mourned by all his 
fellow-townsmen; and those who knew him 
during his entire career like to refer to it, as 
the writer has done, as an example for other 
American workmen to emulate when times are 
hard and the outlook not encouraging. There 
are always better times ahead for those who 
have the courage and the faith of this young 
journeyman mechanic.” 


Not as They are Spelled 


The absurd and sometimes extraordinary 
difference between the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of English names has been often com- 
mented upon. Several lists have been pub- 
lished, but they are by no means complete. 
The following, it is believed, are, for the 
most part, new: Woodnesborough, Winsbro; 
Woodmancote, Woodmucket; Wymondham, 
Windam; Yaddlethorpe, Yalthrup; Gains- 
borough, Gainsber; Eskdale, Ashdale ; 
Brampton Brian, Brawn; Brighthelmstone, 
Brytun; Hallahon, Horn; Meddlethorpe, 
Threlthrup; Marylebone, Marrowbone; Ul1- 
rome, Ooram; Uttoxeter, Tuxiter; Rampis- 
ham, Ransom; Pevensey, Pinsy; Coxweld, 
Cookwood ; Crostwright, Corsit ; Holdsworth, 
Holder; Skiddaw, Skiddy. 

Strachan should be pronounced Strawn; 
Colquhoun is Koohoon, the accent being on 
the last syllable; Beauchamp is Beacham ; 
Duchesne should be pronounced Dukarn; 
Bethune should be Beeton; and in Aber- 
gavenny the av is not sounded. Menzies is 
pronounced Knollys as Knowls, 
Sandys as Sands, Gower as Gorr, and Milnes 
as Mills. Glamis is Glarms ; Geoghegan should 
be pronounced Gaygan, and Ruthven is Riven. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘*How to Get Free Sample.”’ 


L. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18s, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL 


Incorporated June, 1891. Asner C. THomas, Ds 
Dean. Case system of instruction, Degree of LL.B. 
after course of three years. Morning division, 9 to 12; 
evening division, to 10. For catalogues apply to 

rof. CLARENCE D. Asnu®y, 207 Broadway, New York. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


School for girls reopens Oct. 4 
Primary, preparatory, and academic d ments. 
Preparation fos colle “4 Special courses. 
713-715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and day school for girls, 
32d year begins October x. Miss DAY, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West 47th St., N. Y. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
rincipal. Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


Boarding and day school for girls reopens Oct. 3 at new 
location, 176 West 72 af 


Sherman Square, New York. 


IRCUCLARS of Best Schools, with Advice, to par- 
ents free. Teachers supplhed for Schools and ~o 

leges without charge. K R & HUYSSOON, 
Union ScHoo. Bureau, 2 W. rath dt., N. Y. 


School of Social Economics 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 
Commercial, High School, Academic, and Classical 
Dapartemats. Economics a leading study in all courses. 


faculty, moderate fees. 
Address JOHN HOLLEY CLARK, A.M., Dean. 


ACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 

New York, until September), West r2oth St. 
near the Boulevard,—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists: manual training, science, hin- 
dergarten, English, jorm, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia Covleg? to both sexes. Cireular of Intor- 
mation, Special Circulars, * Teachers College 

WALTER L. HERVEY. President. 


Kulletin.’ 


Iss PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M Banrding and Day School for Girls, 3, 32, 
and 34 East 57th St., New York, reopens Thu y, 
Oct. 4th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Depart- 
ments. Special students admitted 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


School for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
. Firchroef school building. Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. 160-162 W. 74th St., N. Y. 


ARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 

__English and Classical School. Resident pupils. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Spe- 
cial care given in home and school to Httle girls. 
(symnasium. 43 West 47th Street, New York. 


California 


PACIFIC THEO, SEMINARY 


. K. McLean, Pres.; George Mooar, Apologetics; 

. W, Lovejoy, Hebrew: F,. H. Foster, Theology; 
C. S. Nash, Homiletics; R. R. Loyd, Greek; A. G. War- 
ner, Sociology. Full equipment, practical work. Year 
begins Sept. ath. 


Connecticut 


HE DIOCESAN SCHOOL OF CONNECTI- 
CUT.—loys thoroughly prepared for College or 


Business. 101st yeas opens Sept. tg. 
Rev. JAMES ST‘ DDARD, Principal, Cheshire, Conn. 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
t s. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Conn.—A_ Home § 1 for Girls of all ages. 
ellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 
cialist in her own $350 to $so0. 
Miss J. 5. WILLIAMS, cipal. 


District of Columbia 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beautiful grounds. 
75,000 buildings. Acultured home. $300 to $400. Send 
or Ill, Catalogue to Washington, D.C. ** It is a liberal 
education to live in Washington.” 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


_A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any College. 
Opens September 27.. Address Mr. and Mrs. W. D: 
CABELL, 1407 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Germany 


Germany, Berlin, Ww. Kleiststr. 26 


Comfortable home for American girls, with every ad- 
vantage for the study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy location and excellent sanitary arrangements. 
Highest references, both German_and English. Pros- 
pectus and terms on application. FrRAuLein LANGE. 


Illinois 
Tre KIRKLAND SCHOOL 


38 and 40 Scott St., Chicago 


Girls prepared for college. A department for boarding- 
pupils has been added. Ferm Sept. 10. 


HE SUMMER SESSION of the MORGAN 
PARK ACADEMY of the UNIVEKSITY 
OF CHICAGO.—First term to August roth. 
Second term August 11th to September 2st. f 
ourses under able and experienced instructors in all 
subjects required for admission to the best 
Special courses for teachers. For summer calendar, 
giving full information, address the Dean at Morgan 
a nois. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
School. Specially organized departments of Music an 
. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hal] enables students to 
reduce expenses, For catalogue address x 9, 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, I11. 


Maine 


ISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFPF’S School 
for Girls reopens Oct. 3d. College preparation. 
Excellent musical advantages. French and German 


specialties. 2 GRAY STREET, PoRTLAND, Me. 

Maryland | ra 

THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE 


Exclusively College Preparatory 


Next session will begin September 17th, 1894. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Next session will begin September 17th, 1894. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1804. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss Vrytinc Wi_per Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
Conn.—Combines thorough mental and 
training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 


FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS,— 
6gth year of Academy, 15th of Home, Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and 
oo home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
ef. required. J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Conn. 


The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary ror GIRLS. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. New Gym- 
nasium. Number limited. F 


all session opens Sept. 20, ’o4. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principfal, Hartford( sudurés),Conn. 


ONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares for 

any college. Circulars. Farly application necessary. 
Mrs, 5. L. Cavy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. © 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home Schoo 


For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


A™ HERST, Mass. (in the suburbs.)—Mrs. R. G. 
Williams’s Select Family school for Girls. 
Opens Sept. 19, 1894, Free access to Amherst College 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, also to 
the libraries and class-room lectures. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its 66th qear September 13th, offering enlarged 

opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of studies and a 

College-fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


For Circular address the Misses GILMAN, Princi 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. eset 


THE SCHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, Bible 
Readers, City Missionaries, and Christian Helpers for 
Y.W.C.A. work. Sevent year. Address for Circulars, 


Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal, 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B.Y.W.C.A.) 


18 NEWBURY S8T,, BOSTON, MASS. 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, Home and Da 
School for Girls. 20th opens Oct. 3d, 


319 Marlborough Street, Boston, Base. 
Home School for Girls Twenty-third year. 


Advanced courses in Music, History of Art, and |an- 
ges. Special advantages in English Literature and 
omposition. An advanced class in practical Theme- 
writing, conducted according to Harvard methods bya 
Harvard instructor. Principal’s certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. For circulars 
address Mrs. S. H. HAYES. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD’S HOME AND 

Day School for Girls, 12 Newbury Street, 

Boston, will reopen Oct. 3, 1864. Regular 4 Elective 
urses. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
ounded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
llustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
ew England Conservatory of Music, 


CONCORD, MASS. 


CONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


30 boys prepared for College, Scientific School, or 
Business. Four masters. Elementary classes for little 
boys. Fifth year begins September 26th. Address 

JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
A strictly select and limited school for young men ana 
ys. Prepares for college or business. Students are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive constant 
personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other equivalent courses 
with special advantages in laneuages and music. | 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. Pre- 
res for College and Scientific Institutions. New Cata- 
ogue ready June 1. DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


Home scheo! for twenty 
oung ladies. Ten miles 
Joston. Music, Art, 


and Lan es. Thorough pre tion for college. 
Mise WHITTEMORE. Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NATICK, MASS. 
Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
prepared for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 
m 


CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ? 


South Hadley, MONT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


ffers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art Library, 
Laboratories. Cabinets, and Observatory. The ftty-eighth 
and tuition, $250. 


year opens Sept. 13, 1804. 


Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President 
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Massachusetts 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Masa. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Rey rw Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
The Rev. Wm. CLevetanp Hicks, M.A_, Head Master. 


Wesleyan Academy 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art, 
and Music. Enlarged ousowans insures superior 
vantages at moderate ex Sth year. Opens Sep- 
tember 12, 1894. wins a dress 

EWHALL, Principal. 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


worcester, The Highland Military Academy 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12th. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics 
Enco raged reful Training. ome Influences. 

Jos PH STDEN SHAW, A.M.. Head Master. 


Michigan 


Michigan Military Academy 


“ The West Point of the West. Beautiful location and 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers better 
advantages for thorou ugh preparation for college. Ad- 
dress Cotonet ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between ew York and Solid 


tions in English Academic Studies for College 
ientific $ books. and Business. Music. rill 
egulations. Capt LANDON, Conde 


. H. Lanpon, A. M., Prin 


IVY HALL 


“Home and College Preparatory School for Youns Ladies 
Certificate admits to Smith. 186 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


Seven Gables, Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Mrs. West. ott’s BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Academic and College preparatory 
courses. Certificate admits to Smith College. Native 
French and German teachers. Gymnasium. Climate 
mild and dry. 


OLLEGIATE FOR GIRLS.—Col- 

/ lege Preparation a specialty. Special ane optional 
courses of study. CAROLINE Ganasen, A Prin., 
Englewood, J. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss Creicu Ton, Miss Farrar. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
re preparatory for Gentlemen, Ladies’ College. 
Music, A ocution, Rest pulidios ot its 
class. Location | unsurpassed us. Catalogue free. 


GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


IGHTSTOWN, PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


school for New catalogue with 
full now ready. opens Sept. sth. 
v. JOSEPH ‘PE RRY, Ph.D., Principal. 


ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. i 

miles from N. Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., 

onteclair, N.J. College and business preparation, 

Cadets live in cottages. enjoying ¢-aetetian influences and 
o ife 


avoiding the evils o Pek VICAR, A.M., Pri 
AC rin. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reovens Sept. 19. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Special in Music and Art. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and the Baltimore Col- 
lege for Women. Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


T. HOLLY DEMY.—Boarding and Day 
. School. Boys oreugnly prepared for College or 
ness. Gymnasium ilitary Drill. Catalogs 
_ RICHA D F. LOOS, Prin., Mount Holly, N 


MISS TOWNSEND 


School for girls reopens Sept. 26th. Coll t 
s4 Park Place, Newark, New a 


The | Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 


The Henry C. De Mille 
Boarding School 
Separate Buildings for Boys 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


Mrs. H.C. De Mille, 
Pompton, N. J. 


The Siglar School 


NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
$600 A YEAR—NO EXTRAS. 
THIRTY BOYS. 

I hate to tell parents that they don’t 
know how to manage their boys, so 
that every year shall count in their 
growth of body and mind, of manners 
and morals and grip on the world. 

I have a boy myself—I’m afraid | 
de better by other boys than I| have 
done by him. I suppose it is true that 


a parent can’t. You say 
you haven’t the time—lI say 
you haven’t the knack—I 
haven’t the knack with my 
own boy. I have sent a lot 
of boys to Yale; and they 
have done me great honor. 
I hope I haven’t spoiled my 
own. I have had success 
with other boys—when | 
fail I always think it’s the parent’s 
fault—there is rarely a failure due to 
the boy himself, unless he begins too 
old, and that’s the parent’s fault. 

The age to begin at is 8; if too late 
for that, at 9; if too late for that too, 
10; if to is past, he has lost two 
years ; if heis 11 and still going wrong, 
what sort of a man do you think you 
have made him ? 

Tell me about your boy. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


New Jersey 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
Patton,.of Princeton orto]. Fine, Head Master. 


New York - 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. Superior modern build- 
ings and appointments. Five courses and preparatory. 
12 teachers. Sax 7th year. Sept. 25, ilheagrated ¢ Gt 
logue. JOS. KING. L).D., Prin., Fort Edward, 


INT PLACE BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Summit, N. d. 
Klevation over four hundred feet: "beautiful house and 
ounds; all departments; thorough preparation for col- 
ege; high ~ and best methods of teaching. 


(pens Sept. 28 
‘Miss AMELIA S. WATTS, Principal. 


New York 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Stedy. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1864. Send for Catalogue. 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary 


Boarding and ~~ 4 School for Girls. The qsth year 
opens September 271 Aadress for circulars as above. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. Principal. 


CAMILLUS, N.Y. 
IN A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME 


Deficient Children 


are successfully taught and made happy, there- 
by becoming a ~ rt to themselves and their 
friends. 

For particulars, Geculars, and references 


address a WE. 
Camillus, Onondaga Co., New York. 


se 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Canandaigua, N. Y.~Established 1476. Year 
begins Sept. io. reparatory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments, Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 
and Universities. 
AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY for BOYS 
CANANDAIGUA, N. ¥. 
sooth year begins Sept. 4th. Preparatory, Academic, 
Normal, and Collegiate departments. Certificates ac- 
cepted by a cone es. Send for catalogue. 
Cc. NUTE, A.B., Principal. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Conservatory of Music, Art, and Elocution. 
Offers superior facilities in these branches as a specialty 
or in connection withthe regular literary courses of study. 
For ogy es address 

. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


New York Military Academy 
Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. ¥Y. Prep. Dept. and 
Summer School at Worrall Hall, Peekskill. 

For catalogue address Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M. 


Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


RIVERVIEW v. 


50th Vear. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview | b secretes of W 


ISKEE EN, Principals. 
LYNDON 


HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. «sth year. College preparation. 
Samuet Kuck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


'LASSICAL AND INSTITUTE, 
/ Poughkeepsie, may pursue 
the graduating course, prepare for college, or select their 
own studies. A pleasant home with good care 
SARAH V. H. BUTLER. Principal. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. ¥Y.— Regular and optional courses or 
Young Ladies; to teachers; superior facilities for the 
Higher Sciences. Philoso shy Languages, Music, Paint- 
ng goth year. CHARLES F. DOWD), Ph. D., Pres’t. 


OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY ACAD- 
—7sth year, Sept. zoth. Cook, A.M., 
Prin. F. Beuste, A.M.. ssociate Prin. 
Cook, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


TARKYTOWN: HOME INSTITUTE 


A Boarding and Day School for Curls, will reopen Sept. 
roth. MISS M. W. METCALF, Principal’ 


THE CASTLE 


Miss Howr’s School for Girls. College preparation. 
Post-graduate course. 


OAKWOOD at Union 

Springs, Cayuga Co., N. ¥ A Boarding- 
School for Boys and Girls, under su ervision of the New 
York Yearly Meeting of Friends. Pleasant and healthful. 
Fits for Haverford, wr, and other Send 
for Catalogue to ISAAC SUTTON, A. 


Qhio 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 


Reopens September 2<. 
COLLEGE. New Athena, ©.., 


FRANKLI ns yr. Sept. Board, tui- 


tion, furnished room books, to § wk. total 
cost, $135 a yr.; Courses; wapest, safest, 
best. Catalogue free. W. A. WILL LAMS. D. D., Pres. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


with the care and culture of 
home Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


. Principal. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1864. Address Miss FLorence BALDWIN 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
so miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 

courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


NAZARETH, PA. 
NAZARETH HALL MoRAVIAN BOARDING- 
;CHOOL FoR Boys. Prepares for College or Business. 
Steam heat and electric light. e opens Sept. 12, 1 
Send for catalogue. Rev. ro its. Prin. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established i a ty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours te York. ns September 


. For 
ircula d rt t ci 
ANE SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


ROOKE HALL SEMINARY — Suburban 
schooi tor girls and young ladies, with Phila. advan- 


; = facility for culture. Remarkably healthful. 
tages. Every facility tor TASON Media, Pa 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. h year opens Sept. 26. 


Academical and P ratory College courses. 
T3560 Pine St.. Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Music. Lon 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
“4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


ichard S. Storrs, D.D. ) Refers W. N. McVicar, D.D. 
rs. Julia Ward Howe. § to Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also 
preparatory and optional. Address 
Dr. and Mrs, James R, DanrorTn, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. Raters ohn Wanamaker. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to rs. C. Henrotin. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for Art, Modern Lan- 
eat,e 


ge, specialties. Steam lectric light home com- 
Soete. rite for catalogue. E. J. GRAY, D.D., Prest. 


Rhode Island 
RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric ligne. Endowed. Twelve courses. 
$200 a year. Sept. 11. Write for illustrated catalogue. 

D, BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


PROVIDENCE, KR. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. ,noronah work in English, 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Tennessee 


Young Lac 
imate, location, buildings. and equipments, and health 
record. usic, Art, Literature, Languages, Elocution, 
Physical Culture. Illus. Catalogue. J. D. BLAN Ton, Pres. 


ASHVILLE, Tenn.—Ward Seminary for 
N fies. Opens Sept. 6th. Unsu 
c 


Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, and 
Business. For Catalogues address 
Major R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


ad session opens Sept. r2th, 1894. Eclectic courses in 
all Languages and Sciences, Art, Music, and Elo-ution. 
Situated in Va ey of Virginia. Climate unexcelled. 
Mineral Waters. For information address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 424 
lective course. Standard, Large library. 
Laboratory. Healthful mountain climate. Com’! 
and Prep'y Courses. Good morals. Very mederate 
expenses. Catalogue, with views, free. Address 

The PRESIDENT, Salem, Virginia. 


THE GRAND RAPID&, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE .ca 
GAAND RAPIOS MICAL 


Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


SEDOND VOLUME OF 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I, 


From 1802 to 1815. By BARON CLAUDE-FRAN- 
COIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secretary to 
Napoleon. Edited by his Grandson, BARON 
NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENEVAL. With 
Portraits and Autograph Letters. In three 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 per volume. 
Volume II. now ready. 


The second volume deals with Napoleon’s life 
between 1806 and 1812, the period of his ascendency 
on the Continent. The victories of Jena and Wagram, 
the crushing of Prussia and Austria, the Austrian 
Alliance, crowned by the meshage of Marie Louise, 
the relations of Napoleon with the Czar Alexander 
much that is interesting of Napoleon’s persona 
habits and tastes, and the beginnings and fruition of 
his thoughts about divorce, are included in this vol- 
ume, which closes with an explanation of the causes 
that led to the Russian war. 


Dr. Janet of Harley Street 


By ARABELLA KENEALY, author of “ Molly 
and her Man-o’-War,” etc. No. 147, Town 
and Country Library. t2mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“In * Dr. Janet of Harley Street’ Dr. Arabella Kenea- 
ly has shown that the art of writing lively fiction is not 
the least of her mapy accomplishments. Miss Kenealy 
has a quick sense of humor and a lively faculty of obser- 
vation, and her style is vivid and effective,”—7al/ Mali 
Gazette. 

“It isa clever book, and well worth reading. Miss 
senealy has imagined an interesting character, and real- 
d her vividly.” —London Chronicie. 


The Purple Light of Love 


By HENRY GOELET MCVICAR, author of “A 
Precious Trio,” etc. t2mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 


A story of New York and Newport social life, 
most adroitly and cleverly told. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Musteal Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools,and the home. Tableaux.Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, ecents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3¢ cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, cenés. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, g cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «+s. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. s0 cents. 

Yesterday or Grandma's Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts 

The Jolly Littie Walters, cents. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes. 
A cute song for a bright little girl. @ cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sam of Musteal Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
ts 
— PUBLISHED BY— 


“THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
GINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, . - OHICAGO 


The Higher Criticism of 
the Bible Explained 


and every seeming inaccuracy accoun for to the sat 
faction of the — rigid critic who will but read ot 
and with unprejudiced mind. 

FREE LITERATURE 
in regard. to the above sent on receipt of 2c. postage by 


HE SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
rmantown, Pa. 


NOW READY 


THE HUDSON LIBRARY 


Published Bi-Monthly. Registered as 
Second-Class Matter. 


16mo, paper, each, so cents; subscription per year, $3.00, 


VOLUME I1.—LOVE AND SHAWL- 
STRAPS. By ANNETTE LUCILE 
author of “ Uncle Jack’s Executors,” etc, 
(Ready.) 

VOLUME II.—MISS HURD: AN ENIG- 
MA. By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. (In 


preparation.) 
ALSO READY 


UNCLE JACK’S EXECUTORS. By Ay. 
NETTE L. NoBLe. Theninth edition. 16mo, 


paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

“Comes trom a writer of unusual talent. .. . Remark- 
able for its sketches of character, its naturalness, its fre- 
quent flashes of intellectual brightness, and its genuine 
humor. .. . One of the best novels of the season, and 
deserving of a permanent epee among works of genuine 
American fiction.”’— Churchman. 


RED CAP AND BLUE JACKET: A 
Tale of the Time of the French Kevolu- 
tion. By GeorGE DUNN. American Copy- 


. Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ Not many novels of recent times contain more origi- 
nal characters which are as real and_as original as if 
they had been created by Scott... . great merit of 
the book is its humor, which is rich, and good, and real, 
and not artificial. It is never more effective than in the 
Luxembourg, under the shadow of the guillotine, with 
the tumbril making its horrid rounds. e make no 
attempt to tell the story. The author must be left to do 
that in his own way, which is all his own.’’—Scotsman 
(England). 

“The characters are vividly delineated, and there are 
many dramatic incidents on seaand land; a fight between 
an English and a French man-of-war, a shipwreck, t 
closing scenes of the French Revolution, and two 
romances.”’— 7he Literary News. 


IN VARYING MOODS. By Bearrice 
HARRADEN. Copyright American Edition. 


16mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

**The author’s touch is most dainty and graceful, and 
her description of the various people who figure in these 
bits of life are so vivid as to make them forever a part of 
the mental furniture of the reader who has once knuwn 

hem.” —Boston Times. 

* The author of this volume is a literary artist of rare 
facility, who chooses words with a fine sense of their 
value, and puts them together with exquisite harmony.”” 


imes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 
AUGUST 


The Chaos in Moral Training. By Prof. Joun 
DEWEY. 

Points out the confusing character of much of the 
training as to right and wrong given by parents to 
their children. he tacts are drawn from the recol- 
lections of a class ot students in ethics. 


A Proposition for an Artificial Isthmus. By 
Ernest A. LE SUEUR. ° 
A scheme for an immense dam between Scotland 
and Ireland which shall enable the tidal power in the 
North Channel to be utilized. This power would be 
tcanaqaeited electrically to the British industrial cen- 
ers. 


Rain-Making. By Prof. FERNANDO SANFORD. 

Gives the natural laws upon which the fall of rain 
depends, and shows up the imposture in the claims 
of certain well-known “ rain-makers.”’ 


The Story of a Great Work. (illustrated.) By J. 
JONES BELL. ' 
An account of the construction of the tunnel! under 
the St. Clair River. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


MILK FOR Bapes (illustrated); NATURE AS 
DRAMA AND ENGINERY; 1LHE NOCTURNAL 
MIGRATION OF BIRDS; MODERN VIEWS AND 
PROBLEMS OF PHYSICS; FORM AND LIFE; 
ACCURACY IN OBSERVATION; THE PHOTOG 
RAPHY OF COLORS; SKETCH OF WILLIAM 
MATTIEU WILLIAMS (with Portrait). 

CORRESPONDENCE; Epitor’s TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; #5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


ELECT SONGS No. 2 

By F. N. Pevovset, D.D.,and Husert P. Mary, 

f orthe devotional meeting and the Sunday-school. 

Cloth, #40 per 100. 
ANE. s ng, 
music. Boards. 830 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East Oth St., New York. 2:5 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Family Paper 


‘The Outlook 


A-Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copynght, by ‘Ihe Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matterin the New York 
ost-( Mice. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscription 
price is Three Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


rontage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address —When a change of 

address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—!f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
payable to order of THE OuTLook COMPANY. 
‘ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


About People 


-—-Mr. James R. Angell, a son of President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, has 
become Assistant Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Chicago. 

— By the death of Lord Forester the num. 
ber of temporal peers who are also clergymen 
in the Church of England is reduced to three 
—namely, Lord Plunkett (the Archbishop of 
Dublin), Lord Scarsdale, and the Marquis of 
Normanby. 

—Alexander III. has given to the Monas- 
tery of Panteleimon,on Mount Athos,a huge 
bell, which weighs thirty thousand pounds, in 
commemoration of the escape from railway 
disaster of the imperial family at Borki on 
October 17, 1888. 

—When Dr. William R. Huntington was 
called from Worcester, Mass., to Grace 
Church, New York City, Dr. Alexander H. 
Vinton succeeded him:as rector of All Saints’ 
Church. Dr. Vinton has now been elected 
Archdeacon of Worcester. Heis the nephew 
of the famous Dr. Alexander H. Vinton, long 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 

—Judge Peter S. Grosscup, whose admi- 
rable charge to the Grand Jury has been fol- 
lowed by the indictment of the American 
Railway Union leaders, is only about forty-two 
years of age. His great-grandfather was a 
Pennsylvanian and prominent in Colonial 
affairs, and his grandfather fought in the de- 
fense of American independence. Judge 
Grosscup was an Ohioan until 1883, when he 
removed to Chicago and became a partner of 
the late Leonard Swett. In 1892 Judge 
Grosscup was appointed as the successor of 
Judge Blodgett in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 
The present incumbent is a McKinley Repub- 
lican, and was himself once an unsuccessful 
candidate for Congress. 

—Though Mr. Labouchere first entered 
Parliament in 1864, his continuous service 
dates from 1880, since which time he has been 
member for Northampton. His first service 
to journalism was given in 1870, when, as cor- 
respondent of that journal always famous in 
war correspondents, the London “ Daily 
News,” his letters were as interesting as were 
those of his fellow-laborer, Mr. Archibald 
Forbes. He then worked a while at the late 
Edmund Yates’s “ World,” but soon started a 
‘imilar but in every way brighter and better 
venture, “ Truth.” Mr. Labouchere has even 
been a theatrical manager. The principal 
incident in that period was when his leading 
lady, Miss Henrietta Hodson, became Mrs. 
Labouchere. 

—The late Lord Coleridge owed his success 
as a lawyer to one little incident in his early 
days. While pleading in a country town the 
Cause of a man on trial for murder, the one 
candle in the jury-box flickered and went out. 
rhe court-room was left a moment in solemn 


darkness. When the usher replaced the light, 
Coleridge said: “* Gentlemen of the jury, you 
have a solemn duty, a very solemn duty, to dis- 
charge. The life of the prisoner at the bar is 
in your hands. You can take it—by a word. 
You can extinguish that life as the candle by 

our side was extinguished a moment ago. 
But it is not in your power, it is not in the 
powcr of any of us—of any one in this court 
or out of it—to restore that life, when once 
taken, as that light has been restored.” The 
jury acquitted the prisoner, and John Duke 
Coleridge was never afterwards a briefless 
barrister. 

—* The uncrowned King of loland,” as his 
admirers called Prince Ladislas © zartorisky, 
was buried the other day with almost royal 
honors. He wasa descendant in the direct 
line of those Grand Dukes of Lithuania who 
for atime occupied the Polish throne, and his 
father was actually President of the National 
Government when the Russians captured 
Warsaw. Prince Ladislas married the Princess 
Marie Amparo,a daughter of the Spanish 
Queen Christina and of her morganatic hus- 
band, the ex-guardsman Mujfioz, transformed 
into the Duke of Rianzeres. [’rince |_adislas 
was therefore really a brother-in-law of (Queen 
Isabella of Spain and of her husband, Don 
Francisce d’Assisi. They were both present at 
the funeral. Princess Marie died long ago, 
and Prince Ladislas married l’rincess Mar. 
guerite, daughter of the Duc de Nemours 
and granddaughter of Louis Vhilippe. 


Beneath His Dignity 


The church-wardens of an English village had 
placed an organ in their little church, and in 
the delight of their hearts they told the arch. 
deacon what they had done at his next visita- 
tion. He fell in with their enthusiasm, and 
advised them to have a grand opening, at 
which Dr. C.—a well known musician — should 
be present. 

The advice was eagerly taken. Tl'lacards 
were posted, and the service was advertised in 
the local papers. The all-important day ar- 
rived, and with it Ir. C., who was at once 
shown up into the singing-loft, where stood 
the instrument in a case brilliant with gilded 
pipes known to the profession as “ dummies.” 

“ But where is the keyboard ?” inquired the 
great man, who had already been somewhat 
disconcerted at the size of the organ. 

“Oh,” said the church-warden, “ we turn un 
round wi’ that there,” pointing to the handle. 

The amazement and indignation of Doctor 
C. were beyond words. He had been invited 
to open a hand-organ! 


Caretakers of 
Church Silver 


will learn something to their ad. 
vantage by sending their address 
tous. Have you seen the 


PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 
a complete outfit for cleaning sil- 
verware. There's a way of ob- 
taining it without cost. Write us 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


( HOW The old plan of cook- > 

ing fruit preparatory 

c to placing it in jars 

5 CAN robs it of all vitality > 
FRUIT @ and delicacy of flavor. © 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT. PRESERVALINE- 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit 
fresh and firm in its natural state. For 
Preserving Jams, Jellies, Marmalades, 
Pickles, Catsups, Cider, etc., it stands 
without an equal. Simple, tasteless, 
harmless, cheap. Mold and fermenta- 
tion are unknown where it is used. 
SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. | 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO.; 10 Cedar St., 
Agents Wanted. New York. 


soap- 
—= makers 
| say, especially if 
you're washing 
delicate things. Now, in the 
name of common sense, what's 
the use?) When you can get 
Pearline, i powder form for 
this very reason, why do you 
want to work over soap, which, 
if it's good for anything, gets 
very hard ard difficult to cut. 
besides, Pearttne is vastly 
better than any powdered soap 
could be. It has all the good 
properties of any soap—and 
many more, too, ‘There's some- 
thine in it that does the work 
easily, but without harm— 
much more easily than any 
other way yet known. © se 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorutive, Durable, and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, - 40 Rose St., New York 
| | Ewis’ 98 LYE 
AND PERFUMED 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest lye 
made. Unlike other bye, it being 
a fine powder and yee ed in & can 
with removable Ik the contenta 
are always ready for use. WI 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in minutes without beolling. 
is the beat for cicansing was 

pes disinfecting sinks, closeta, 

rg bottles, paints, trees, etc, 

PENNA. SALT M’P’G CO. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED. 


ALWAY 
COLD 


even ff left 
in lid. 


at all Stove, 
Hardware, and Tlouse Furnishing 
Dealers, or malled postpaid for 30 cts. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Trov. N.Y. 


PAINT Rod 


ROOFS 
DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water wi!) run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
v-he surface of any other paint, and will last four or Ave 
tumes longer. Kqually useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos Dizom Cavcrsisa Co., Jersey City, 


THE NEWTON NERVINE is a Sana 


terium of 
the highest character for the treatment of all forms of 
nervous diseases and the Giegaees of women 


N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. , 


(nstruction for Epileptics 
careful and judi- 
cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience in 
this disease ; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 
ences from Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 
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The Business World 


Market disagreement between the 
Hiouse and Senate conferees on the 
tariff, President Cleveland’s letter 
to Mr. Wilson, the decline in the wheat price 
to the lowest point on record for this season, 
the unfavorable railway returns, and the unex- 
pectedly large gold export, were all factors 
tending to disorganization in last week’s mar- 
ket. ‘That prices remained as firm as they 
did ought to be a matter of congratulation 
among all security-holders. The commercial 
strain is by no means a matter of the past, 
since the effect of the Chicago disturbances is 
not now so evident as it will be when the full 
July returns are made up. They will take 
into account that during the first week in the 
present month there were received at Chicago 
nearly 350,000 bushels of grain, as against 
nearly 4,000,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. For the week ending 
June 30, 1894, the east-bound traffic from Chi- 
cago amounted to nearly 43,000 tons; for the 
week ending July 7 it had fallen to 11,000 
tons, and for the one ending July 14 to 4,000 
tons. The money market remains about the 
same, call money being at 1 per cent., and 
time loans at 1 per cent. for thirty days, 1% 
for sixty, 2 for ninety, 24% for four months, 
and 3 per cent. for five to seven months. 
Commercial paper rates are 3 per cent. for 
sixty to ninety day indorsed bills receivable, 
3 to 3% per cent. for commission-house names 
four months to run, 3% to 4 per cent. for the 
best single names running four to six months, 
and 4% to § per’cent. for less favorably 
regarded paper. All of the changes in the 
averages of the several items which consti- 
tute the New York City bank statement were 
exceptionally small last week, and the excess 
reserve now stands at about $74,000,000. 
Since January 1 our total net shipments of 
gold have amounted to over $64,000,000. 
When last week’s export ($3,800,000) is 
deducted, the free gold held in the United 
States Treasury will be reduced to the small- 
est amount since the gold reserve was estab- 
lished. 


Review 


The coal strike, the Great 
Railway Earnings Northern strike, and the 

beginning of the railway 
tie-up at Chicago, the proposed tariff changes, 
the contraction of imports, the floods, the 
decline in the price of wheat, and the unsatis- 
factory condition of traffic rates, have all been 
causes of the increasingly gloomy reports of 
railway gross earnings for the past half-year. 
In January the loss was 12.25 per cent. over 
the corresponding month last year; in Febru- 
ary, 12.54 per cent.; in March, 13.05 per cent. ; 
in April, 14.86 per cent.; in May, 17.55 per cent.; 
and in June about 21% percent. As to the 
amount of money lost when all the roads have 
made returns, the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” believes that the aggregate for the 
half-year will foot up close to- $100,000,000. 
Of roads which have reported for the six 
months, the heaviest loss was sustained by the 
Atchison system, over $5,000,000, followed by 
the Northern Pacific, over $3,000,000, and the 
New York Central, St. Paul, Lake Shore, and 


‘Missouri Pacific, each over $2,000,000. Of 


roads which have so far reported for but five 
months, the most astounding loss has been 
that of the Pennsylvania Railway, in the enor- 
mous sum of over $9,000,000. The Union 
Pacific and the Reading each lost over $3,000,- 
000, while the Burlington, Erie, and Baltimore 
and QOhio’s decreases were over $2,000,000 
apiece. As to net earnings, the report for 
May has now been made up, and is the worst 
on record. The loss for January in net earn- 
ings was over 8 per cent.; for February, over 
16 per cent.; for March, more than 17 per 
cent. ; for April, 22.3 per cent.; and now for 
May 33-79 percent. ‘Thus, in the five months, 
net earnings have been decreased by over 20 
per cent., and this despite a savitg of more 
than $31,000,000 in operating expenses. 


The Agricultural Bureau 
report shows a disappoint- 
p ing condition for spring 
wheat. Nebraska’s is rated as 40; South 
44; North Dakota's, 68; Iowa's, 
78; and Wisconsin’s, 95—an average of 68.4 


The Government 
Crop Report 


as against 74.1 last year. Contrariwise, win- 
ter wheat stands at 53.9 compared with 77.7 a 
year ago. The general average of corn is very 
satisfactory, being 95 as against 93 last year, 
and the acreage is reported as having been 
increased by 4,000,000 acres. It is to be hoped 
that the crop will not suffer from dry weather. 
As to the several States, Pennsylvania is 
quoted at 82; Tennessee, 89; Kentucky, 90; 
Ohio, 92; Michigan, 93; Texas, 94; Indiana, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, 96; Wisconsin, 98; 
Illinois, 99; while lowa, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri are at the highest mark. ‘Ihe oats crop 
is not encouraging, and is rated at 77.7, as 
against $8.8 last year. The condition of rye 
remains about the same as then, but barley 
has fallen off from 88.5 to 76.8. In this con- 
nection the report of all our breadstuffs ex- 
ports for the past fiscal year is impressive 
reading. The aggregate value of such ship- 
ments was but $166,000,000, as‘against $200,- 
000,000 in 1892-3, and nearly $300,000,000 in 
1891-2. 


The results of trade depression 
and tariff agitation are patent 
enough in the report of the fis- 
cal year just ended. In it, though our mer- 
chandise exports ($892,000,000) have been 
exceeded only twice (1880-81 and 1891-92), 
our imports were not quite $655,000,c00o—an 
amount less than for any year since 1885-86, 
and more than $21 1,000,000, or 25 per cent., less 
than a year ago. ‘The excess of exports over 
imports is therefore about $237,000,000. Only 
three times—namely, in 1877-78, 1878-79, 
and 1880-81—has there been a greater balance 
of trade in our favor. If we include silver as 
merchandise, then the excess of exports over 
imports (nearly $275,000,000) was never so 
large as last year. Silver shipments for the 
fiscal yeag (over $50,000,000 gross and $37,- 
000,000 net—were in both cases the largest 
ever known, while imports of the white metal 
(about $13,000,000) were the smallest since 
1882-83. Gold exports were $77,000,000, and 
imports over $72,000,000, thus showing that 
the imports for the last half of 1893 very 
nearly offset the-exports in the first half of 


1894. 


Exports and 
Shipments 


iets: Wiha * Our National wealth may soon 
be appreciably augmented by 
anew resource, if the circulars 
of inquiry which the Fisheries Commissioners 
have sent out should elicit favorable replies. 
The circulars were prepared for the Commis- 
sion by Mr. Kunz, the expert in precious 
stones of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., and seek 
information as to the exact condition of our 
fresh-water pearl-fisheries. Pearl-bearing mus- 
sels are found in comparative abundance, 
but the pearls have often proved valueless, 
owing to the methods used in extracting them. 
Hence arise the finquiries about the nature 
of the streams where the mussel-beds exist, 
the geology of the section, and the proportion 
of mussels in which pearls are found, but 
especially about the methods of fishing and 
of extracting the pearls, ending with the very 
pertinent question, “Is State protection of 
beds desirable ?” 


Pearls 


The growing trade between ourselves 
Brazil and Brazil has received this signifi- 

cant notice from a high authority. 
Colonel Howard Vincent, recently speaking 
at Sheffield, England, said : 


For the development of the prodigious resources 
of Brazil, England has advanced some £100,000,000. 
Under the settled government of the dethroned and 
defunct Emperor Pedro it produced a fair return in 
interest, and a larger one in orders to English work- 
ingmen for steel rails, machinery, and railway plant. 
In 1860 we sold to Braziltwice as much as we ioe rht. 
Now the tables are turned, and we sell but one-third 
of what we buy. ‘The trade of Brazil with the world 
increased 20 per cent. between 1880 and 1891, but only 
6 per cent. with Great britain. It has still a down- 
ward tendency. The Germans are very strong in 
the rich province of Kio Grande do Sul. But the 
United States has become our most formidable 
opponent, In 1881 they persuaded the credulous 

oung republic to admit their manufactures either 

ree of duty or at a great reduction over ours. The 
result has been a loss of revenue which has to 

made up by an increase of some 50 per cent. on tif 
duties on fenglish goods. This puts them at an 
obvious disadvantage. . . . The total volume of the 
British trade with Brazil amounts to over £13,000,- 


000 a year, of which two-thirds consist in purchases 
in Brazil. This preponderance of import over ex. 
port on our part is a new feature in the commercial 
relations between the two countries in the past twelve 
years, and one, unfortunately, often duplicated at the 
wesent day. . . . Whilethe importations from Braz) 
lave ounivupled in the last thirty years, British 
imports have declined. Nor do we find that the 
whole volume of British trade with the Republic 
represents so satisfactory an increase as could 

desired. While it amounts to about one-fourth of 
the total external trade of Brazil, British commerce, 
according to the eminent statistical authority of Mr. 
Mulhall. has increased 6 per cent. between 1880 and 
1891, while that of Brazil with the rest of the world 
increased 20 per cent. . . . Already in 1892 the Bra- 
zilian budget law increased by 60 per cent. the duties 
on cotton and wool manufactures, mainly derived 
trom England, and by 50 or 60 per cent. the duty 
upon other articles of import. It is satisfactory to 
find that Sheffield cutlery has not as yet been seri- 
ously affected. But it holds its own only by enforced 
cheapness, and that too often means an undue cheap- 
ening of wages. Axes, hatchets, picks, and other 
articles in the manufacture of which we excel, are, 
however, being obtained from the United States. 


For every eighteen acres of 
cotton cultivated in the United 
States Egypt cultivates one ; 
but when the reservoirs stor- 
ing the Nile’s overflow are constructed, the 
Egyptian cotton acreage will be doubled. 
Strange to say, while we are producing more 
raw cotton than we can possibly use, and ex- 
porting it in great quantities, 40,000 bales of 
igyptian cotton (60,000 bales according to 
our standard),and valued at $3,000,000, were 
imported by the New England mills last year. 
It seems that for the making of sewing- 
threads and goods requiring a silky or lus- 
trous finish, as Balbriggan and Lisle-thread 
hosiery for instance, our cotton is unsuited. 
With its staple from an inch to an inch anda 
half in length, the Egyptian cotton fills the 
bill. This year’s out-turn in Egypt will be 
upwards of 700,000 of their bales, or 1,050,000 
of ours. 


Egyptian and 
American 
Cotton 


In addition to those of pumping 
Windmills jrrigation, and drainage, windmills 

may perhaps soon have another 
use. Hy the introduction of new apparatus, 
great things are anticipated by experimenters 
from wind-power in the domain of electricity. 
It is thought that an average rate of 744 miles 
an hour can be counted on, and, this being so, 
any one with a windmill can have electric 
lighting by attaching a small dynamo and 4 
few storage batteries. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


school Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information, 


The Provident 


Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


All you have guessed about life 
WE insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 

Penn Mutua Lire, 921-35 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - <= = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa. 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and individuals, as 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is 4 legal 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R, TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENKY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Augustus Juilliard, 
James N, Jarvie, 


Samuel D, Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 


Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R, Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Probert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 


George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Kogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 


R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly. 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 
BOUGHT FOR CASH 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
afford advantages to investors not obtainable elsewhere. 
For descriptive matter and further information address 
B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 
B 
INNA OHIO. 
oe ‘DE 
Catalogue with prises on Sterns 

SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 

Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dolar a 
week, Four cents a week is charge d jor cach word 
in excess of thirty. 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. A la y 
and gentleman (merchant) of good position; living in 
London ; very musical; and their daughter (only child) 
attending the Royal Academy of Music (the premier 
musical school of England) for the study of Violoncello, 
Organ, etc., desiring a companion for their daughter, 
would receive into their family, and Bi ve every advantage 
asaist nce possible to, a young la y purposing studying 

Music or Art i in London. veral instruments played in 

ouse, and harmony and composition understooa. 
Terms, 300 guineas per ann., inclusive of concert-going 

md amusements. eferences: Claude Mee ker, Esa., 

U.S. Consul at Bradford, j Rev. Reid 
r a Presbyterian Church, Yonkers; 

Butler, isq., sq Wall Street, New York. Address 

DIXON, Manchester Square Mansions, London, W. 

OWNER OF FRUIT FARM on Hudson River, 
7% miles from N. Y., wishes to sell buildings and a tew 
acres to suit purchaser. The house is suitable for gentle- 


man’s residence or summer boarders. Hot water, elec- 

tric wires, speaking-tubes; hot-water heater, etc.; fine 

barns : magnificent river views. Owner wishes to build 

suitable farm buildings. Price one-half cost of buildings. 
ress No 7,066, care Outlook. 


A PARENT OR GUARDIAN cocking for a 
motherless child the governance of a cultivated Christian 
woman, experienced in the training and instruction of 
children, and with unexceptionable references, address 
No. 7,015, care of The Outlook. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—For sale, t4-room brick 

and stucco house ; two blocks from Yale College. Gar- 

, fruit-trees, etc. 

son ‘about to enter Yale. Terms reasonable. Address 
No. 6 980, Outlook Office. 


WANTED~—By a oung girl of refinement, a posi- 
tion as companion. rites well; reads, sings, and plays 
agreeably. No objection to traveling. efe iven 

required. abi dress Miss MARY A. PAGE, Berry- 
ville, Clarke Co. , Va. 


WANTED -By German lady, position as governess 
0 teach German and music (willing to care tor children), 
or as German teacher in private school. Hest of refer- 
ences. ANYA MOEGLICK, 430 Delaware Avenue, 


oO, N. 


WANTED-Six motherless girls, ten or twelve years 
eid, to be the only boarding- in a well-established 
y-school of ninety, pupils. Ha Py, ref home and 
rs care, Address Sirs. if TASSEL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—The use of $7,000, to secure valuable 
Property and erect buildings for goarans department in 
with well-esta slished -scl entering 
x Geet given. Adk ress T. H., No. 

we Outl tlook 


‘Atany of education, ability, and social standing, 
one child, desires a position as matron x’ a college or 
Oa pest of references. Address No. 7,049, care 


Excellent place for family having. 


Baby Army for a Baby King 


A pretty and ingenious “ toy ” will be pro- 
vided for his Majesty Alfonso XIII. of Spain 
(says the “ Westminster Gazette ”) when the 
youngest monarch in [:urope takes his court 
for the summer months to San Sebastian at 
the beginning of next week. The little king 
will then be initiated into military life by tak- 
ing command of a battalion of troops varying 
in age from five to eight years. There are 
700 of these baby solciers, and they wear the 
blue uniform and red cap of the “ miguelet” 
Spanish regulars. ‘he weapons have all been 
specially made to suit the infant requirement. 
All the different classes are represented in this 
battalion, from the small son of General Tola- 
viega down to the sons of laborers and arti- 
sans. The drummers are perhaps the most 
amusing and picturesque members of the 
party—their enthusiasm for their work is 
boundless; but the organization is strictly 
according to rule, and an officer of the 
San Sebastian garrison has been drilling 
the recruits and their officers for a month 
past. 


Was it Cold in the 
Cottage Last Night? 


Uncomfortable, wasn't it? 
Then you should by all means 
have one of our 


NUMBER 44 
PURITAN 
OIL. HEATERS 


They cost only FIVE 
DOLLARS and are 


POWERFUL, 
HEATERS 


No ashes to carry. 

smoke to 
o odor to sick 

NOTHING BUT HEAT. 


. per day runs them. 
Pet them anywhere 


Send for PURITAN | 
Catalogue. It tells 
all about them. 


Price $<.00, freight paid. 
Cleveland Foundry Co., 
77 Platt Street, CLEVELAND, ON10. 


lf you Value your Life 


Dear Mer Congreve, 
vertised re +medies, but it must now be some twenty-five 
years since first | saw in the person of one of my students 
the effects of your Balsamic Flixir. 
coor, but he lives now, a strong, hearty man, Since then 

have seen in many, very mi ny instances, the most happy 
results following your medicine 
but | testify to what | have seen with my own eyes. 
believe that you have saved numbers from Consumption. 

ve friends with coughs and weak lungs, who speak of 

your medicine with sincere gratitude. 

most useful in the case of wearing cough. Very re 

do | give testimonials for publication ; but I send you this 

as your due. What | have seen of Gsod’s he aling power 

through you, demands of me that | speak for the pase of 
uc 


Or the Lives of those nearest and dearest to you, 


Read! 


As arule, | have no faith in ad- 


He seemed at death's 


do not wu by hearsay, 


Person: any 
uctantly 


others ave those around me whose health | va ind 
they are aveng witnesses that yours is a very beneticial 
preparation ours heartily, 
‘What I have seen of God’s healing Spu rgeon. 
that I speak for the good of others.” * Westwood,” Beulah Hill, England. 


The above letter from the late eminent 
preacher. C. H. Spurgeon, is one of thousands of 
testimonials to the wonderful curative properties 
of my BALSAMIC ELIXIR, which not only 
cures Consumption, but pt instant and per- 
manent relief in cases of Asthma, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Influenza, and all Chest Afilictions. 


For years | have been entreated to make my 
remedy known in the United States, but my 
time has been too much absorbed by my European 
yatients to allow this. Now, however, t have 
— able to extend my organization so as to 
bring America within the scope of my personal 
observation, and my desire is to make it clear to 
all inhabitants of the United States that they 
may he neeforth procure from my American ry 
pot ature tor Consumption which, even in the 
advanced stages of that most terrible disease, 
may be used with certainty of relief. 


it acts like a charm in ordinary cases of 
Cough, Sore Throat. Whooping Cough, Chills, 
etcs and should Le kept in every home. 


power through you, demands of me 


Every person suffering from Chest Disease, 
and all of weak lungs and delicate habit. should 
read my book on Consumption of the Lungs and 
Decline, and its successful treatment, showing 
that formidable disease to be curable in all its 
stages, with observations on Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis; together with ac 
counts of nearly 400 successfully cured cases, avy 
one of which may be like yours. to be had post 
free for 25 cts., or the book will be sent free with 
every first order of $1.00 bottle of my BAL- 
SAMIc ELIXIR. 

Congreve's Balsamic Elixir can be obtained 
from many drug-stores, but it will take some time 
betore it will be introduced into all of them 
throughout this vast country. If your drugwist 
has not yet put it in stock, it will be sent you, 
carriage paid, from my own depot, on receipt of 
$1.00, $1.75 $3.78, or $7.00, according tothe 
size of the bottle ordered. 


GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE 


London, Eng., & 4 Wooster St., New York. 
Mention this paper 


TIFFANY: GLASS %:DECORATING: COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS 5 GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC ECCLESIASTICAL: 


DECORATIONS 


*MEMORIALS: 


333 TO 344 FOVRTH AVENVE* NEWYORK? 


THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK 


BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE S A O 
DIDN’E USE 


WARRANTS 


*"VIELD EIGHT PER CENT, 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 


avoritc Investment with Haske, 
Drexel Baild’g, H. F. NEWHALL, Home’ Havings ane 


Leas Association. Paid la Capital, $1,000,000, 
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